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PREFACE. 

What Coleridge wrote upon a copy of Archdeacon 
Bather's first Charge* — that it " breathed through- 
out that spirit of Christian wisdom which is most 
surely attained by the habitual study of the Scrip- 
tures with the whole man" — is equally characteristic 
of them all. Those who can still remember the 
help derived, in the early days of their ministry, 
from the perusal of these Charges to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Salop, as they were published, 
in long series, between the years 1829 and 1847, 
will be glad to find some of the more distinctively 
practical of them gathered for the first time into a 

* The Rev. A. Ainger, Reader of the Temple Church, writes to 
me : ** My copy of Archdeacon Bather's Charge delivered in June, 
1829 (the first apparently, because in it he speaks of his predecessor), 
has the following note, in Coleridge's own hand, on the title-page : 
'The Archdeacon having sent me six copies of this excellent 
Charge, which breathes throughout that spirit of Christian wisdom 
which is most surely attained by the habitual study of the Scriptures 
with the whole Man, I consider one of the six as virtually intended 
by him for the Rev. H. De la Fite.— S. T. Coleridge.' " 
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Volume, and offered to the notice of a younger 
generation of the Clergy, in the hope that they 
may contribute something to the formation of ideas 
and habits in that responsible office of which the 
main duties are in all times the same. 

The sel.ection of six out of the fourteen Charges 
has not been made without considerable hesitation. 
Some, indeed, of the original series were occupied 
with local statistics, the interest of which has 
necessarily passed away. Such were the Charges 
of 1830, 1838, and 1847. Others dealt with 
questions to which subsequent events have given 
a new shape and form, so that an impression 
of obsoleteness would be almost inevitable in 
their republication now, even where principles of 
unchangeable importance might yet be largely 
involved. Of this kind were the Charges of 1829, 
with its references to the then recent Act of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation; of 1831, entitled, "Con- 
siderations upon the growth of Infidelity, and the 
recent dispersion of Infidel Publications;'* of 1833, 
" Thoughts on Church Establishments and Church 
Reform;" of 1834, "Thoughts on the demand for 
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the separation of Church and State ;" and of 1839, 
** Thoughts on the duties and claims of the Clergy 
with respect to National Education." On such 
topics it is scarcely fair to the Author himself to 
republish, as bearing upon the present, utterances 
which may have been greatly affected by the 
circumstances of a remote past. 

The Charges which have been selected for this 
publication deal with matters of perpetual Interest 
to the Clergy of the Church of England. Their 
Author was a man of no party. He says in his 
first Charge (1829): "We know that names of 
division have been too current in the Church. Let 
them at least have no countenance from the Clergy. 
It will be well when such terms as Evangelical 
and Orthodox shall cease altogether to be either 
assumed as distinctive appellations, or cast ironi- 
cally and sarcastically upon others in a way of 
reproach." " We shall observe that the Church 
gives no countenance to extreme statements on any 
side ; that indeed she has not taken upon herself to 
arbitrate in every difference, but has left some ques- 
tions open. And what the Church has tolerated • 
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we ourselves shall learn to tolerate." ** Unfair 
exaggeration and undue vehemence will always 
recoil upon the heads of those who are so weak as 
to have recourse to them." " But we must not be 
deterred from duty through fear of having any of 
these degrading things imputed to us ; nor must we 
allow ourselves to be misled by popular abuse of 
terms. Candour and liberality, of which we hear 
not a little now, are good things no doubt. But 
the counterfeits which assume their names are to 
be met with much more commonly than them- 
selves, and are very bad things. We must not 
purchase the name of liberality by foregoing the 
defence of truth." " The one thing indispensable 
is this — that each of us, as accountable to Almighty 
God, should take heed unto himself that he be a 
man honestly devoted to his work. If this be our 
character as a body, nothing can shake us : if this 
be forgotten, nothing can save us. If we will but 
apply ourselves wholly to that one thing to which 
we stand engaged, and draw all our cares and 
studies that way, there will be a witness for us 

in the hearts of those into whose souls we have 
i 
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poured light and consolation — there will be a 
witness for us in the hearts of those among whom 
we have gone about doing good — there will be a 
witness for . us in those men's consciences who 
observe the effects of our ministrations upon public 
morals — there will be a witness for us in the minds 
of pious men of every name, telling us that, in that 
which is of infinite and eternal interest, our cause 
and theirs is one. And we shall put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men, and make hasty men 
ashamed of their rash judgments, and prudent men 
will stand with us for their own sakes, and good 
men for the love and fear of God." 

If the republication of these wise and noble 
words at this time should be the means of recalling 
one youthful minister of the Church from those 
"foolish and unlearned questions" which only 
"gender strifes," to the grave and thoughtful 
pondering of the practical duties which he has 
taken upon himself in seeking and accepting Holy 
Orders, its purpose will have been well answered, 
and a new light will have been thrown upon the 
saying, " He, being dead, yet speaketh." 
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It IS scarcely necessary to say that the Charges 
contained in this Volume are reprinted exactly, in 
their original form, without regard to their precise 
conformity (which is a matter of no consequence) 
to the view or idea of the present Editor. The 
only liberty which he has taken is that of diminish- 
ing the quantity of Italics, and occasionally intro- 
ducing a slight change of punctuation where it 
seejued necessary for the understanding of the 
sense. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the 
later Charges (at any rate) ever underwent, in 
these minor particulars, the correction of the Press 
by the Author himself. 

A brief biographical sketch, furnished by the 
Rev. H. F. Bather, nephew of the Archdeacon, and 
his worthy successor in the Vicarage of Meole 
Brace, will fitly close this Preface. 



Edward Bather, born in the year 1780, was the 
eldest son of the Rev. John Bather, Vicar of Meole 
Brace. He was educated at Rugby, went up to 
Oxford as a member of Oriel College, and took his 
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degree in the year 1803. This was immediately 
followed by his Ordination ; and on May 20, 1804, 
having previously served 'the Curacy for a year as 
Deacon, he was instituted to the living of Meole 
Brace, which had been held for him since his 
father's death in 1796. From the first he resolved 
not to move from where he was placed ; and 
his very uneventful life is chiefly remarkable 
for the single-minded earnestness with which, 
for forty-four years, he devoted himself to the 
work of his parish of eleven hundred souls, 
making it from first to last his chief concern. 
Like many hard workers, he was an early riser, 
getting up at four o'clock in winter mornings, 
lighting his own study fire, and occupying himself 
till breakfast solely in prayer and reading. Much 
of his time was devoted to his school, and he took 
in it an especial delight. It was emphatically his 
own creation, and it soon became the model school 
of the neighbourhood, to which, latterly, not only 
the clergy, but many others of all classes, 
constantly went to hear "a catechizing by the 
Archdeacon." His method of catechizing was 
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unrivalled ; and the liveliness and originality of his 
manner secured him, for any length of time, the 
unflagging attention both of the children and the 
audience. In house-to-house visiting he was in- 
defatigable ; and, ill no perfunctory spirit but in 
order to keep himself up to the mark, he fixed 
upon a certain daily average of visits to be paid, 
and was never happy till he had, as he expressed 
it, " made up his tens." 

After twenty-five years of faithful work as a 
Parish Priest, he was appointed, in the year 1828, 
to the Archdeaconry of Salop in the Diocese of 
Lichfield. The appointment was a remarkable 
one, inasmuch as the Parish of Meole Brace is itself 
situated in the Diocese of Hereford. It does not 
appear, however, that any jealousy ever arose on 
this account. He was beloved by his clergy, who 
used to seek his counsel in all their difficulties ; 
and his memory is to this day affectionately 
cherished in the Archdeaconry. His influence as 
Archdeacon was felt in many ways, but chiefly, 
perhaps, in the impetus that he gave to the work 
of Church-building, and to the cause of religious 
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Education. The "Bather Scholarships" in the 
Derby and Lichfield Training Colleges were 
founded after his death, out of a memorial fund 
raised in the Diocese in grateful recognition of his 
labours. In 1845, when in his sixty-fifth year, he 
lost his eyesight ; and his last two Charges were 
delivered from memory. 

As a man of great energy, sound common 
sense, and considerable natural eloquence, he 
would, in any case, have been among the strong 
men of his generation ; but these qualities com- 
bined with a marked originality of speech and 
manner, a rare gift of humour, and, it must be 
added, a naturally hasty temper, caused him to 
be also a man than whom no one ever left a 
more distinct impression on his own neighbour- 
hood, or stamped his personality deeper upon all 
with whom he came in contact. His sense of 
humour was felt by himself to be a dangerous 
gift, but he had it well under control. "No one 
knows," he said one day, " how many good things 
I keep on the other side of my teeth." 

He was twice married. The first time to Emma, 
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daughter of the Rev. Robert Hallifax, of Standish, 
Gloucestershire ; the second- time to Mary, daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Butler, Head Master of Shrewsbury- 
School, and afterward Bishop of Lichfield. He 
left no children. He died October 2, 1847, ^^ ^^e 
age of sixty-seven, after a few months' illness, and 
is buried in Meole Brace Churchyard. 



Note. — A cottager now living in Meole Brace parish was lately 
telling the writer of the above sketch his schoolboy recollections of 
**the old Archdeacon." "I remember," he said, "one day in 
class we were doing about the text, * Yea, let God be true and 
every man a liar ; ' and one boy lost his head, as the Archdeacon 
was questioning him, and made it come out somehow that God was 
a Har. * A liar !' he said ; and I remember his look and his voice 
right well to this day. * God a liar ! I've trusted Him, lads, these 
forty years, and / never found Him a liar yet.' 
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The first of these Charges was prefixed to a work entitled 
'Hints on Catechizing,* published many years ago by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and is 
reprinted here with the consent of the Society. 



I. 

HINTS ON SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION, AND 
ON INSTRUCTION BY CATECHIZING. 

« 

1835. 



My Reverend Brethren : 

Bishop Horsley, in his primary Charge at 
St. David's, in which he exposes the inefficiency of 
what has been called " moral preaching," and the 
fallacy of the assumptions on which it proceeds 
adds, " I flatter myself that we are, at present, in 
a state of recovery from this delusion. The com- 
positions which are at this day delivered from our 
pulpits are, I think, in general, of a more Christian 
cast than were often heard some thirty years since, 
when I first entered on the ministry." What 
Horsley says in 1790 may be stated with much 
less exception in 1835. Infirmity, no doubt, must 
ever cleave to all human teaching ; but it can by 
no means be alleged now, that our proper office, 
" to publish the word of reconciliation," is lost sight 
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of. There is, on the contrary, in the discourses of 
the Clergy, a much fuller exhibition than in time 
past of the fundamental doctrines of holy Scrip- 
ture, as defined in our Articles and recognized in 
our Liturgy, and the people are fed accordingly 
with the " sincere milk of the word." 

Is it, however, certain that their growth thereby 
in grace and heavenly wisdom is proportionate ? 
I believe the fact to be both that our Church is 
gaining ground in the minds of devout and pious 
persons, and that the number of such persons 
has, of late, been greatly increased through God's 
blessing on the ministrations of the Clergy. Never- 
theless, whilst secession from our ministry is fre- 
quent, we do not, even with our customary hearers, 
prevail for good in the measure that at least is to 
be coveted ; nor, I fear, in the measure that might 
be expected, should we advert only to the improved 
character of public teaching. And if this be true 
it is a grave matter, and it becomes a needful ques- 
tion how we may account for it. 

Much seed, of course, will always fall by the 
way side, upon the rock, and among the thorns. 
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And hindrances to our success may have arisen, 
besides, from some obvious peculiarities of the 
times in which we live. On these, however, as 
being little under our control, it is not my inten- 
tion now to dwell. But one grand and frequent 
cause of failure wkh us at present may, I think, be 
named, which it rests with ourselves to remedy, 
which, with due exertion, we might remedy in a 
good degree, and which, if we would " make full 
proof of our ministry," it is specially incumbent 
upon us to attend to now, both because peculiar 
facilities for the application of the remedy are, at 
the present moment, afforded us, and, also, because 
those very things, if we neglect to make our ad- 
vantage of them, may possibly ere long be turned 
against us. 

Preaching, as the term is commonly understood, 
that is to say, " the explaining of the word of God 
by a living voice, and the application of it to the 
people's use, as the speaker in his wisdom thinketh 
meet,"* is, no doubt, a way of teaching by which, 
through the divine blessing, men are wont to be 

• Hooker. 
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brought to the saving knowledge of the truth. 
But it is not the only way ; neither will it do the 
work of other instruments equally needful to be 
employed. " The eye cannot say to the hand, I 
have no need of thee ;"* and among the whole body 
of Christian means, " those members which seem to 
be more feeble " will oftentimes, perhaps, be found 
to be most " necessary." At all events, it cannot 
reasonably be expected that preaching should stand 
in the place of those methods which in the nature 
of things ought to go before it. And, accordingly, 
I am fully persuaded that a great many very 
honest and faithful, and, at the same time, very 
clear and well-digested sermons, which have cost 
the preachers of them much labour and research, 
and thought and care and prayer, are, nevertheless, 
in numerous instances, much thrown away upon 
the hearers of them — hearers, moreover, by no 
means unwilling to be taught — simply on this 
account, that in the instruction of our people we 
have, of late years, too much neglected to begin at 
the beginning. The primitive order of Catechizing 

* See I Cor. xii. 21. 
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has, for causes which I cannot now stay to discuss, 
fallen into too general disuse ; and ** sermons," to 
use, with but little qualification, the plain words 
of an old writer, "can never do good upon an 
uncatechized congregation."* In order, therefore, 
to our efficiency as religious instructors, this very 
necessary and ancient practice must, I think, be 
revived. 

I have somewhat to say, then, my Reverend 
Brethren, upon this subject ; but first respecting 
hose facilities for our work to which I have re- 
erred. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to remind you of 
iie great, and general, and still increasing demand 
which is at this moment made everywhere for 
knowledge. Neither need I say that, whether the 
mass of the people shall, in some way or other, be 
educated or not, is a question practically decided. 
You know too — for yourselves have been among 
the chief agents in the business — what this demand, 
Tieeting with much beneficence on the part of 
opulent persons, has already produced in the actual 

• Comber. 
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multiplication of schools throughout the country. 
It has been stated in Parliament as the result of 
official returns, that in thirty-three counties only, 
I,i44,cxx) children are educated in unendowed 
day-schools ;* whereas, in 1818 there were, for all 
England, only 478,000. 

Now it is, in my mind, a very happy circum- 
stance, that the Clergy have already taken so 
vigorous a part in this matter. But, what I would 
insist upon is this, that we have a great deal more 
to do than simply to go with the stream, and lend 
our influence in common with others to the work, 
and so to the still further increase of these insti- 
tutions. I could wish this indeed ; and if Govern- 
ment shall continue public grants, we shall take 
care, I trust, to obtain our share of them through 
the National Society ; and we shall do well, also, 
to pay very particular attention to the support of 
Sunday-schools. For, in the first place, they may 
be made very useful ; and being also much less 
costly than day-schools, they are, at once, more 
easily to be maintained by ourselves, and more 

♦ That is, in 1835. 
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likely to be made the means of drawing away the 
children of our people from us, by any who are 
disposed to be the adversaries of our ministry. 

This, however, is not all. There is a grand 
movement not to be promoted only, but to be 
watched and properly directed. And it is our con- 
cern so to put ourselves, each in his place, at the 
head of it, or, at least, so to be always at our post 
where it is proceeding, as to make its operations 
subserve the interests of religion, of the national 
Church, and of the souls committed to us. In 
transacting in this matter, therefore, we must both 
bear in mind our own official character and desig- 
nation, and labour also in our proper calling — first, 
see to it, as far as in us lies, that schools be what 
they ought to be in their regulations, and for the 
matter of the instruction to be given in them ; and 
then, be careful actually to avail ourselves of them 
as auxiliaries in our office. Which, as I shall hope 
to show, they very well may be made, and that 
especially in the way to which I have referred, 
and of which, before I conclude, I am about to 
speak at large. 
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We hear much, at present, respecting the public 
duty and political advantages of disseminating 
" useful knowledge ;'* meaning, I suppose, what 
may help a man to thrive in the world, and may 
be employed to multiply the comforts and im- 
prove the arts of life, and withal to render its 
possessor a more useful member of society. Be 
it so. But this, in such exclusive sense at least, is 
not that knowledge which we have to do with. 
We must aim at nothing lower than ** making 
ready a people prepared for the Lord." Neither 
must we be as those " who without a foundation 
build their house upon the sand." If we may be 
instruments in training up any to "sober, indus- 
trious, prudent and virtuous habits," it is, doubtless, 
a main part of our duty to attempt it : we owe it 
to society and to our pupils equally, and that in 
the discharge of our proper functions towards them, 
as "their servants for Christ's sake." For con- 
fessedly the religion is vain which bringeth not its 
disciple to do his duty in that state of life to which 
God has called him. But then there is one pre- 
scribed way, and only one, by which we may law-. 
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fully or can hopefully pursue this end ; that is, by 
the strenuous and faithful inculcation of divine 
truth. We are watchmen^ moreover ; and if know- 
ledge be power, as is so truly and s6 commonly 
both said and boasted, it cannot be less than a 
gross neglect on our part to give it, or even to 
stand by and see it spreading, without doing our 
utmost that those principles may be rooted in its 
possessors through which alone they can be safely 
trusted with it. All too is not sound knowledge 
which claims to be so ; and in proportion as it is 
evident that the young people of our charge will 
have opportunity as they grow up of free access to 
books, and to many other means of acquainting 
themselves with men's opinions, it is matter of 
absolute necessity to supply them beforehand with 
a standard by which they may assay the quality 
of whatsoever they may read or hear ; and, since 
one standard there is, but only one, which is in- 
fallible, and that — namely, the Bible — the verj." one 
of which we are constituted the official keepers — to 
be true to God and to our brethren, we must with- 
stand, to thQ uttermost, every system of educatioa 
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in which the Bible has not a place, and that' place 
too which common sense and common honesty 
must ever assign to it, if, upon the grounds on 
which It demands to be studied, it is to have a 
place at all. I mean most prominently and un- 
equivocally the first place. I would by no means, 
indeed, interdict, even in charity-schools, the ac- 
quirement of any useful knowledge which may be 
acquired without undue sacrifices. I would in no 
sense or manner grind the face of the poor, nor 
would I withstand his rising in the scale of society 
if he can. And when it is said something more is 
desirable for him than " mere reading and writing, 
and a little arithmetic," so say I too. I should like 
to see him taught to think. And I believe he may 
be taught without any departure, on our side, from 
our special vocation in the teaching of him. View- 
ing instruction as an instrument for unlocking the 
mind and strengthening the faculties, he must be a 
poor instructor and little competent to accomplish 
his object in any way, who cannot exercise young 
people's understandings quite sufficiently with such 
a book as the Bible to submit to them. 
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Sure I am, they may be sooner interested in it 
than in any other book in the world ; and therefore 
may more easily be brought to give a fixed atten- 
tion to it, and to reason upon it And if this be 
carried as far as very easily it may be, and as God 
saying, " Come now and let us reason together,"* 
evidently means it should be, the poor man's child 
will come forth into life capable of acquirfng for 
himself all he ever need know besides, and of 
grappling with whatsoever he is likely to have to 
deal with ; for he will be possessed of a power 
which he can at any time bring to bear, as his 
future opportunities shall suggest or his special 
necessities demand. But be this as it may, if 
during the short period — and every one knows how 
short it is — allowed for teaching him, he cannot 
learn everything, of course he must be confined to 
that which is indispensable ; and we may dismiss 
him with a safe conscience, and with the best of all 
good hopes also, when we have done our utmost to 
make him " wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus/*t 

♦ Isa. i. i8. t 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
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I do not mean by these observations to charge 
any friends of education, who disavow such a 
purpose, with intending to reject the Scriptures 
altogether. But if the knowledge of the Bible is 
to be but an item in the catalogue of a poor 
child's acquirements, as is very likely to be the 
case if too much is aimed at, and if schoolmasters 
are to be tempted to seek their own credit by 
having a variety of such things to exhibit in their 
pupils as worldly parents are wont to over-esti- 
mate, the practical effect, in a general way, will be 
apt to be, that, whilst we are careful and troubled 
about many things, the one thing needful will 
escape us utterly. 

Another question arises here. Granting what 
has been said, how is the matter to be settled, 
as education becomes general, between persons of 
different religious persuasions ? Are we to agree 
to the liberal scheme, as it has been called, of re- 
jecting all peculiarities in order to teach those 
broad and fundamental truths which all called 
Christians are agreed upon? Alas! which be 
they.? I hold that this cannot honestly be at- 
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tempted, and I hold, too, that it is impracticable. 
Liberality doubtless is a good thing ; but because 
this is generally admitted, it hath fared with liber- 
ality as it is wont to do with other good things in 
this world. I mean, some very bad things have 
called themselves by its name. And in this scheme 
we have an instance. For the liberality here pre- 
tended can be nothing but an unrighteous com- 
promise, and that will never be assented to, except 
it be either by such as have some private, or per- 
haps even sectarian, design in view, which under 
special circumstances this mode may further in 
the issue — or by people very easily deceived by 
names and pretences — or else by those who in their 
hearts are indifferent to truth altogether. It can- 
not, I think, be denied, that we are bound in con- 
science to support, and on all fit occasions to avow, 
the principles which we have conscientiously and 
deliberately adopted ; or that, if we undertake the 
office of religious instructors, we never can be 
justified in withholding from those whom we pro- 
fess • to bring to the knowledge of salvation, any 
truth which is necessary to that end, and wlxvcVv 
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we might communicate. But if we adhere to this 
liberal plan, how is the first of these things to be 
done, or the last avoided ? If in so broad a matter 
as the conducting of education, we dispense with 
our Church's creed and formularies, we renounce 
virtually our profession as Churchmen ; and if we 
dispense with all peculiarities, we dispense, in fact, 
with everything. For what Gospel truth is not 
questioned and impugned by some or other ? But 
indeed I think we may, in this case, as in every 
other in which man is concerned with man, gather 
sufficient instruction from a faithful application of 
the plain rule, ** Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye iint.o them.*' 
Give to the poor just what ye yourselves desire to 
receive, or having received are determined to abide 
by. This is the charitable way, and the honest 
and the safe way too ; and in my mind the only 
way. It is an awful matter, doubtless, to be 
teachers at all in things which concern men's souls. 
But it is God's ordinance that there should be 
teachers ; and if so, we have need, first, with much 
caution and much prayer, to settle our own re- 
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Hgious principles. But having so done, what we 
are thus come to, as far as our pupils can receive 
it, we must inculcate. And if we teach the chil- 
dren of the poor neither more nor less nor other 
than we teach our own children, and would on no 
account keep back from them — ^just that and no- 
thing else which we make the sole basis of our own 
comfort and confidence in the prospect of death 
and judgment — we are then as charitable as we 
know how to be, and give at the same time the 
best security for our integrity which the nature of 
the case admits of, whilst we escape ourselves 
from under the malediction, " To him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin."* 

Here also, however, I desire not to be misunder- 
stood. I do not mean to accuse of compromise 
and desertion of their principles, those of other 
communions who support the many schools now 
in existence from which the inculcation of all pecu- 
liarities is professedly excluded, because I know 
the fact to be, that they are wont to have what 
appears to them a remedy — the children being 

* James iv. 17. 
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instructed out of school-hours, and on the Lord's 
day especially, by their respective ministers or their 
agents, when, of course, they may and do incul- 
cate their own tenets. But whilst, on the one 
hand, this, as far as it . goes, is a testimony from 
those parties themselves to the truth of my general 
argument, I must say, on the other hand, that 
such a provision is, 'as far as we of the Church of 
England are concerned, utterly unsatisfactory and 
insufficient. How far it may suit the arrangements 
and meet the demands of others, it rests with 
themselves to consider. But for our own part, we 
shall decide respecting the adoption of things of 
this nature by looking to what is likely to be the 
practical working of them. The great majority of 
ourselves have quite as much to do on the Lord's 
day in our churches as our health and strength 
and animal spirits can carry us through, animated 
as we may be with zeal for the souls of men, and 
supported, as in that case we shall be, by divine 
grace. We cannot, therefore, do all that is neces- 
sary for children on that day, though, as I shall 
show, we may do something very considerable, 
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provided only that we may have free access to 
them on other days. And they are, besides, the 
lambs of our special flock ; and why should we, or 
how can we, voluntarily surrender our right of 
access to them at any time ? We never can so 
conveniently or so effectually instruct them as 
when we have them in their schools, with their 
Bibles in their hands. This point, therefore, we 
may not concede ; the schools which we support 
must be those exclusively wherein we can take our 
proper station and discharge our functions towards 
the souls committed to us, at our discretion, and as 
we have leisure and opportunity, without let or 
molestation or undue interference on the part of 
any. We may not desert our post nor surrender 
a tittle of our advantages. 

Having, however, such schools as I have spoken 
of, and such right also of free entry, we have then 
a stepping-stone and an auxiliary of which it 
behoves us diligently to avail ourselves, and es- 
pecially as by means of it we have very great 
facilities for doing our work as catechists. 

And now, my. Reverend Brethren, I must ask 
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your kind attention to what I have to submit to 
you on this head. 

" With religion it fareth," says Hooker, " as with 
.other sciences — the first delivery of the elements 
thereof must be framed according to the weak and 
slender capacity of young beginners ; unto which 
manner of teaching principles in Christianity, the 
Apostle, in the sixth of the Hebrews, is himself 
understood to allude. For this cause, therefore, as 
the decalogue of Moses declareth summarily those 
things which we ought to do — the prayer of our 
Lord whatsoever we should request or desire — so 
either by the Apostles, or at leastwise out of their 
writings, we have the substance of Christian belief 
compendiously drawn into few and short articles, 
to the end that the weakness of no man's wit might 
either hinocr altogether the knowledge, or excuse 
the utter ignorance of needful things. Such as 
were trained in these rudiments, and were so made 
fit to be afterwards by baptism received into the 
Church, the fathers usually in their writings do 
term hearers ; as having no further communion or 
fellowship with the Church than only this, that 
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they were admitted to hear the principles of Chris- 
tian faith made plain to them/'* . What was done 
in the first age in the case of adults, and in their 
case must be done still previously to baptism — in 
the case of persons baptized in infancy must of 
Course be done now previously to confirmation. I 
will not, however, detain you by producing au- 
thorities for this practice. In the tenth book of 
Bingham's 'Antiquities,* in which he treats of 
catechumens and of the gradual exercises and dis- 
cipline prescribed for them, you will find full infor- 
mation respecting the usages of the apostolic age, 
and of the times immediately succeeding, with 
reference to this matter ; and the fifty-ninth canon, 
the office of baptism, the Church catechism and 
the rubric at the end of it — which, if in some 
respects it qualifies the injunctions of the canon, 
does by no means abrogate them — I need not 
quote. 

But I would be permitted to speak more at large 
of the nature of the work itself. 

Our Church in her catechism has herself pro- 

♦ B. V. § 18. 

C 2 
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vided a summary of the needful rudiments. And 
we have in it the general heads of instruction to 
which all that we need teach a child may be con- 
veniently and properly reduced. This is, of course, 
to be committed to memory. But the use to be 
made of the formulary when it has been committed 
to memory, or how children are to be catechized 
out of it, is another thing. *'Sure I am," says 
Bishop Law, " catechizing in its true and original 
sense implies something more than the bare run- 
ning over of an old form, though that consists of 
proper questions and answers, and contains what- 
soever is needful for faith and practice." Cate- 
chisms supply the teacher with matter to be 
amplified and enlarged upon, and the learner with 
such a condensation of things delivered to him in 
their particulars as he may lay up easily in his 
mind, so as to recollect, by means of it, what he 
has been taught But no summary of this sort 
will suffice instead of the necessary exposition in 
detail. "For generals not explicated are of no 
practical use. They do but fill the people's heads 
with empty notions, and their mouths with per- 
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petual unintelligible talk."* They must be ex- 
plicated therefore ; and it will be best done by some 
method or other of vivA voce teaching ; and some- 
what of this sort seems, I think, to be required even 
by the rubric : for the expressions are — ^The curate 
shall diligently ** instruct and examine" the chil- 
dren " in some part of this catechism ;" which 
surely is not the same thing as merely hearing 
them repeat the words by rote. 

I shall understand catechizing, then, as it is com- 
monly defined — namely, as signifying instruction in 
the first rudinients of any art or science, communi- 
cated by asking questions and hearing and correct- 
ing the answers. And if I may be allowed to put 
my meaning into very familiar phrase, and to statue 
plainly what I would recommend, it is this — That 
the catechist, having taken for his basis, or the 
subject-matter to be unfolded, either some portion 
of the Church catechism itself, or some text which 
illustrates it, or both, should then first " instruct" his 
pupils by questioning the meaning into them, and 
then "examine" them by questioning it out of 

♦ Bishop Taylor's Advice to his Clergy, § xlii. 
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them. The first process, it is obvious, may most 
conveniently be attended to in the school, and the 
second in the church ; or, in other words, in the 
school, where he has most time, and is in least 
fear of being tedious, he will naturally most apply 
himself to put those questions by which he means 
to conduct his pupils into knowledge of the subject '; 
and in the church, those by which he would give 
them opportunity to produce their knowledge ; 
but in neither situation will he confine himself to 
either mode exclusively. And then I say, when 
the meaning of any general head of faith or prac- 
tice, as proved and illustrated by Scripture, shall 
have been got out of the children in its particulars, 
or piece by piece, in answer to the questions put to 
them — those children themselves and the bystanders 
together will be a congregation just in a fit con- 
dition to profit, under God, by exhortation or 
preaching : and there are two ways in which the 
minister may address them with great advantage. 
He has the opportunity, whilst the catechetical 
instruction is proceeding, of interspersing, as he 
gets his replies, many brief remarks and practical 
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observations in a ilatural and lively, and therefore 
attractive and affecting manner ; or he may sum 
up the particulars afterwards in a short discourse, 
and ground upon them, with good effect, the admo- 
nitions which tliey obviously suggest 

But of this I shall have more to say presently. 
The practice recommended has, of course, its diffi- 
culties, and the method cannot be fully shown 
without more minute examples than can well be 
given in an address of this nature. I may possibly, 
however, explain myself in some degree. The 
thing to be done is to possess the minds of a 
number of ignorant and heedless children with the 
sense and meaning, we will say, of one of our Lord's 
parables, and to bring them to perceive and con- 
sider the practical lesson which it is intended to 
convey. In order to this, their attention must in 
the first place be gained and fixed ; and then there 
will probably be words and phrases to be explained, 
perhaps old customs also — the literal story or simili- 
tude to be compared with the religious truth or 
doctrine which it is employed to illustrate, and 
pdier portions of Scripture to be cited, and brought 
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to bear on the point in hand, in a way of confir- 
mation or further exposition. Then there are two 
ways of proceeding : you may preach or lecture upon 
the subject ; and in so doing you tell your hearers 
what you have acquired and ascertained your- 
selves: or else you may communicate instruction 
as I advise, by asking questions, and correcting the 
answers ; or I should rather say, by bringing the 
children themselves to correct them, by means of 
further questioning on your part. And in that 
case they tell you everything. The truth and 
meaning comes out of their mouths to you, not 
out of yours to them, though it is certain you guide 
them to it and put it into them. Everybody knows 
what in the language of the bar is meant by ask- 
ing leading questions, and that a witness must not 
be led — because there the object is not to instruct 
or tell him what he should say, but to examine him 
or inquire what he really knows and has to say : 
but the case of which we are now speaking being 
exactly the reverse — the catechist^s aim being, at 
least in the first instance, to instil, and not tb 
extract — his proceedings must be just what the 
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advocate's ought not to be. And then the whole 
"skill," to use the words of Herbert in the Country 
Parson, " consists but in these three points : first, 
an aim and mark of the whole discourse whither 
to drive the answerer, which the questionist must 
have in his mind before any question be pro- 
pounded, upon which and to which the questions 
are. to be chained. Secondly, a most plain and 
easy framing of the question, even containing in 
virtue the answer also, especially to the more 
ignorant. Thirdly, when the answerer sticks, an 
illustrating of the thing by something else which 
he knows, making what he knows serve him in 
what he knows not."* 

* ** As when the Parson once demanded, after other questions 
about man's misery, Since man is so miserable, what is to be done ? 
and the answerer could not tell : he asked him again, what he 
would do if he were in a ditch ? this familiar illustration made the 
answer so plain, that he was even ashamed of his ignorance ; for be 
could not but say he would haste out of it as fast as he could. Then* 
he proceeded to ask, whether he could get out of the ditch alone, 
or whether he needed a helper, and who was that helper. This is 
the skill, and doubtless the holy Scripture intends thus muchi 
when it condescends to the naming of a plough, a hatchet, a 
bushel, leaven, boys piping and dancing; showing that things of 
ordinary use are not only to serve in a way of drudgery, but 
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And now, bearing in mind whom we are dealing 
with, the advantages of this method, as compared 
with preaching or lecturing, may easily be made 
apparent. " At sermons," says Herbert, " men may 
sleep or wander, but when one is asked a question, 
he must discover what he is." And the case admits 
of easy experiment Let the preacher and the 
catechist each try his skill with any fifty or a 
hundred hitherto untrained children, and let us j*e 
which will succeed best in gaining the first point 
with them. I mean simply which can hiost effec- 
tually and for the longest space of time, keep them 
awake and listening — the one by discoursing, or the 
other by questioning. For if this point be not 
gained, no other can. Long, I believe, before half 
an hour shall be out, the countenances of the little 
congregation will assure you whose weapons tell. 

to be washed and deansed, and serve for lights even of heavenly 
truths. 

** This practice exceeds even sermons in teaching ; but there 
being two things in sermons, the one informing, the other inflaming ; 
as sermons come short of questions in the one, so they far exceed 
them in the other. For questions cannot inflame or ravish ; that 
must be done by a set, and laboured, and continued speech.'' — 
Country Parson^ ch. xxi. 
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No doubt the preacher will have delivered within 
the space ten times as much doctrine as the cate- 
chist will have extracted with his utmost pains- 
taking — but what of that ? The listlessness of his 
youthful auditory, the vacant looks of some, and 
the impatient gazings of the rest in all directions, 
let you know infallibly that their minds have never 
been occupied at all : perspicuous the speech may 
have been, but "like water that runneth apace" 
it has passed away from them as it flowed ; and 
whether the matter discussed related to Peter or 
James or John, or the facts were done at Jericho 
or at Jerusalem, or the scope of the argument was 
to teach men to pray or to give alms, to repent or 
to believe the Gospel, they know not. The sermon 
was blameless, but there was no constraint upon 
them to give their thoughts to it. But just here 
is the catechist's advantage ; his method forces the 
^child to think. Some little effort and application 
of mind is required of him — is actually extorted 
from him every moment. Instead of making a 
speech, the instructor has put a question : perhaps 
he has got no answer, or a wrong answer, but he 
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is not beating the air, and his pains are not thrown 
away: if* he has but shown his pupil that some- 
thing has been asked of him, to which he can 
render no reply, at least he has arrested his atten- 
tion, and probably excited his curiosity, and con- 
vinced him, moreover, of his ignorance, and made 
him perceive just in what place and instance he 
needs information ; and therefore, if he has not 
made a proselyte, he has got a hearer, and from so 
small a beginning greater things are soon to fol- 
low. A few questions more lead the pupil's mind 
nearer and nearer to the point to which the in- 
istructor desires to bring him, till his eye actually 
catches it, and he sees it for himself, perceives that 
he has gone a step, and has ground to stand upon 
in reaching further ; and because he had something 
to do himself to make his advantage of his teacher's 
hint, and has himself delivered the result of his 
own reflections, he has discovered that he is capable 
of something, and his interest is excited and his 
mind gladdened, as the present gain of application 
and effort comes to him. There is no lassitude, 
therefore, either with him or with his fellows : for 
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the question, though addressed to one, was put in 
effect to all, and the next question may be put to 
any, and accordingly all are on the watch and all 
eyes bent upon the instructor, demanding, as it were, 
whither he would lead them next. And if this 
can be kept up, as I know very well it can, as long 
as the catechist's own strength and spirits last, the 
hardest part of the work is done. At all events, 
the catechist has this advantage — not only is the 
best method taken that the child should give his 
attention, it is seen at every step whether he is 
giving it or not, as also how far his diligence has 
actually brought him on in knowledge, and what 
he Jacketh yet. 

Let me be borne with while I enter a little 
further into exposition of the process. Let the 
first sentence which the catechist has heard his 
children read be resolved or broken in his own 
mind into its parts or elements, and let him ask 
upon it two or three questions to which the very 
words of the two or three first clauses will severally 
be a reply; he will get those very words 'as the 
answer in each case, and so, in effect, will have 
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made the child construe the passage, and have 
brought him also to declare what persons he has 
been reading about — what was done and who did it — 
what was said and who said it — and the like.* The 
answer, doubtless, is in the book in the child's 
hand, or under his eye, and therefore, you may 
say, it is not much that he should be able to give 
it — ^very true : but it is a good deal, and you will 
find it so, that you have brought him to look for 
it, and to fix his eye upon it that he may give it, 
and then to utter it with his own lips ; for he will 
thus have learnt to fix his attention upon one 
thing at a time. The little matter which he has 
told you, he will remember — which is better than 
having a wise saying of yours to forget ; and he 
will have taken the first step towards giving his 
mind to the subject-matter of his reading ; whereas 
the most he knew before, or sought to know, was 
that such or such a combination of letters indi- 

♦ Jesus — seeing— the multitudes — went up — into a mountain. 
V^hom did Jesus see ? Who saw the multitudes ? When Jesus 
saw the multitudes, what did he do ? Who went up ? Where did 
he go up ? When did Jesus go up into a mountain, &c. &c. — BelVs 
Instructions^ p. 83. 
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cated such or such a sound. This is the first step : 
let us now take another. A difficult or unusual 
word is to be explained : in the parable of the two 
men who went up into the temple to pray, you 
ask, perhaps, what is a publican ? The child can- 
not tell, or tells you wrong. It is very easy for 
you to set him right ; but why do that, when it is 
much better and very possible to make him inform 
or correct himself.^ He will remember, if you 
ask him, that there were twelve Apostles, that one 
of them was a publican, and that his name 
was Matthew. And he can tell you then where 
Matthew was sitting, and what he was doing when 
Christ called him. He will thus have been brought 
to refer to two passages, at least, of his former 
reading ; and what he has thereby himself collected 
he will hold fast. And besides this, you will have 
entered him upon a practice which you will soon 
be able to carry much further, to his great profit 
and great delight ; that, I mean, of the collation or 
comparison of Scripture with Scripture. It would 
astonish an inexperienced person to see how much 
very young children may acquire in this way, and 
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how much a whole school may be interested by it. 
In the first place, they get imperceptibly a know- 
ledge of words and a fuller vocabulary ; and so one 
of the peculiar difficulties which every one will 
meet with who attempts to instruct the children 
of very ignorant parents, will be in a g£>od degree 
overcome ; his pupils will be able to explain them^ 
selves to him in a way which their original poverty 
of dialect at first prevented, to the great hindrance 
and fatigue of both parties. But better far than 
this, they will not only come to treasure up a great 
d^al of Scripture in their memories, they will come 
to a good and profitable understanding of it ; to 
sound and simple, and, in time, very enlarged 
views of divine truth. When a child produces one 
text to expound another, he puts what he remem- 
bers to use, he goes to work with it, and gets 
something out of it. Through collation of two 
passages he remembers both, and his memory is of 
the sense, and of the words as expressing that sense. 
People sometimes wonder at the quantity even 
of long passages which children will quote and 
repeat This is the way, however, by which they 
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are brought to it, and not by setting them down to 
learn passages by rote. And how much the method 
excites and interests them, and, at the same time, 
how easy it is to store their memories by means of 
it, may be seen in this, which, in the church, it is 
often necessary to check — that when, in answer to 
a question, one child begins to quote a text, many 
more invariably, and often the whole school, in- 
stantly, and with a natural sympathy, go along 
with him in the utterance of it to the end. Let 
me, however, refer to the parable once more. As 
the two men went into the temple to pray, you will 
naturally be reminded to instil into the child some 
simple view of what prayer is, and of the spirit 
which begets it, and befits it best, and is necessary 
to it But it will be to little purpose to make a 
speech to this effect ; neither is there any need for 
it. In answer to your question, the child can tell 
you what the two men went into the temple pro- 
fessedly to do. If an illustration is wanted, so 
familiar an object as the hungry beggar in the 
street will supply one ; and the child can quote 
a text in which praying is expounded by other 
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expressions, as "asking," in order to receive, and 
" seeking," in order to find When he has told you 
whose house the temple was, he need not be in- 
formed who is to be addressed in prayer. And 
looking at the parable again, and repeating what 
the pharisee and the publican severally said and 
did, he can state to you that the one, in fact, did 
ask or seek for mercy, whilst the other asked for 
nothing ; consequently that the one actually did 
pray, whilst the other forgot his errand. And 
then you may readily get it out of him how it so 
came to pass, and what was so acceptable to God 
in the behaviour of the one party, and so offensive 
in the behaviour of the other. For the one called 
himself a sinner , as sensible of his need of mercy, 
and stood afar off as conscious of his unworthiness, 
whilst the other only railed and boasted. And so 
the child has learnt what thoughts of himself he 
must put out of his mind, and what humility and 
contrition befit him, when he would pray ; and 
since it is clear that he has no claim or merit of 
his own, he will soon tell you also that he needs an 
advocate. I say this method will do more for a 
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child than the plainest sermon whilst he is a child ; 
and when he shall become a man he will put away- 
childish things. 

The catechist, I mean, may deliver him over to 
the preacher. The first fruits of your labours, if 
you shall have persevered in the work, will be 
that you will have trained up a body of hearers, 
attached to your persons, and to your ministry, and 
to the Church also, and its usages and formularies, 
whom it will be easy to instruct further and to 
edify by sermons, and whom the adversaries of the 
truth will not easily corrupt. They are not to go 
out of the world, but the seed will have been sown 
in their hearts which, under the divine blessing, 
will keep them from the evil. Should their lot be 
cast among any who make open mock at sin, or 
deny the Lord that bought them, or impugn any 
plain and fundamental verity, all this will strike 
their minds at once as manifest contradiction to 
what they have been taught. The clear texts 
which in their obvious sense do actually disprove it 
all, and which they have a thousand times alleged 
with their own lips to prove the contrary, are ^\.\\\. 

I> 2 
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in their memories, and they will not be imposed 
upon by the mere effrontery of such as they know 
to be putting darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness. But you will possess their confidence; as 
wise master-builders, you have already laid the one 
sound foundation, and now, as you list, you may 
build thereon. You may reason with them out of 
the Scriptures, for they know the Scriptures and 
are capable of hearing reason. You may quote the 
Scriptures — use Scripture terms, illustrate, at your 
pleasure, by Scripture similitudes and Scripture 
history ; and they will not wonder, with the utterly 
ignorant, to whom he that speaketh is a barbarian ; 
nor cry out, with the self-conceited, What will these 
babblers say ? Nor will they be in the condition 
of those who, because general heads have never 
been explicated to them, estimate a sermon by the 
presence or absence of the phrases of a party — 
which phrases they themselves cannot render into 
other language, and therefore can never have ob- 
tained any definite instruction from them. Your 
hearers, on the contrary, will admit your authorities 
and your vouchers. They will be familiar with the 
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facts which you adduce. Words will stand for 
something in their minds, and scriptural allusions 
be recognised and understood. And with hope 
you may advance to application and exhortation, 
having so thoroughly made good your ground. 

By open catechising in the church, very much 
may also be done for remedy of the difficulties 
which are continually besetting you, in consequence 
of the defective and perhaps utterly neglected 
education of the grown members of your congre- 
gations. I do not stay to enquire how often this 
exercise can be attended to ; or how far it may be 
made to consist in particular cases with your other 
labours. But to men earnest in their calling, whose 
care is not to justify their own failures, but to avail 
themselves as they may of every facility for use- 
fulness — to such I commend an instrument which 
may very well aid their purpose. You cannot be 
as minute in catechetical instruction in the church 
as you must be in the school. But having in the 
school ascertained what the measure of the chil- 
dren's knowledge is, you can make them produce 
it in the church, and you can add, as I have said| 
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your own brief remarks as they are called for. 
And thus all the people of your charge will have 
tiie benefit of an easy and familiar method : you 
will have an opportunity you much want of instil- 
ling instruction, drop by drop, into ignorant adults 
as well as into ignorant children ; and you will be 
enabled, with almost equal ease and advantage, to 
arrest and fix their attention. For next to being 
asked a question ourselves, nothing awakens and 
interests us more than hearing others questioned. 
There will be curiosity to catch the child's reply. 
A thought can scarcely fail to cross the listener 
how he should reply himself, or whether he could 
reply. Many are glad to get information without 
the risk of exposing present ignorance ; and when 
the information is watched and waited for, it is 
retained. Most people take pleasure in contem- 
plating the efforts of children ; and here the audi- 
tory is composed of persons who regard the very 
children before them with a peculiar solicitude. 
The parents of many are observing the develope- 
ment of their faculties, and so are the friends and 
supporters of the school ; and here, therefore, I 
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may add, the gain will become reciprocal. As you 
make your instructions, through the children, both 
useful and interesting to your congregations, you 
at the same time support and benefit your school. 
The parents will co-operate with you, when they 
see what their children get ; and contributions will 
come in more cheerfully, as it is found that your 
own pains have not been spared, and as pious 
and candid persons have opportunity to judge for 
themselves of the nature and proper tendency of 
the instruction given and acquired. 

I grant you, my Reverend Brethren, that what I 
have been recommending will require some study 
and time and labour — but if this be an objection, 
let me, in part at least, reply to it. Your object 
is not to excuse yourselves from labour, but only 
to see that you are expending your strength to the 
best advantage. Then to those of you especially 
who are my juniors in the ministry, being, I be- 
lieve, the majority here present, I will point out 
one more benefit derivable from catechizing : not 
only will you, by means of it, make your people 
better heareris— the practice, I will presume to assure 
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you, will make yourselves readier writers and better 
preachers : you will find, upon trial, that there is 
no better way of analysing and studying a portion 
of Scripture or a head of doctrine, in order to 
discourse upon it, than by breaking it up, if I may 
so express myself, in the manner required for the 
purpose of instilling it, by little and little, into the 
weak and uninformed. You will master the matter 
in this way for yourselves — many usefbl lights will 
come in upon your own minds in the process — you 
will see how truth may be best submitted to your 
hearers, and what they want to make it plain to 
them. When the school-questioning is over, you 
will have collected so many materials and made so 
many experiments on the best method of arrang- 
ing them, and so have possessed both your mind 
and your feelings with the subject, that you will 
be just in a condition to write upon it, fully and 
clearly and impressively ; and you will be full, 
moreover, of matter and good thoughts, which you 
may carry with you from house to house, in your 
private visitings of your flock, to great advantage. 
** The truth as it is In Jesus " you understand, but 
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it is another thing to know how to impart it, and 
you will surely fail in your attempts to impart it 
to the ignorant unless some method be taken by 
you to acquaint yourselves with their minds. Be 
this, however, as it may, what I have been plead- 
ing for is a main branch of our proper work, and 
the night cometh when we can work no longer. 
We stand, too, at this present moment, as Paul did 
at Ephesus : " a great door and effectual is opened 
to us " if we be zealous of our calling ; and at the 
same time " there are many adversaries."* If we 
care to serve God and our country, and to do good 
to the souls of men, we occupy a position in which 
we may do it. A large body, and I believe a 
growing body, of the honesty, and intelligence, and 
wisdom, and power, and true piety of the country, 
is with the National Church and with her ministers. 
But many watch for our halting, and stand ready 
to avail themselves of our errors and neglects : if 
any instrument lie unemployed by which we might 
build and plant, it will be seized upon to pull down 
and to destroy ; and if we give occasion to the 

♦ I Cor. xvi. 9. 
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adversary to speak reproachfully, he will not pass 
it by. If our own rights are to be respected now, 
the correlative services must be strictly rendered ; 
and if our institutions are to stand, it must be 
through our making it unquestionable that too 
much good is done by them to be lightly hazarded. 
Compassed about, as we are, by so great a cloud of 
witnesses, we must not disappoint the just expecta- 
tions of our friends, nor suffer our foes to find us 
sleeping. We must " take heed to ourselves, and 
to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made us overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased with his own blood " * — 
for now, if ever, is the admonition seasonable, 
*' See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but 
as wise ; redeeming the time, because the days are 

evil."t 

♦ Acts XX. 28. t Eph. V. 15, 16. 
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THOUGHTS ON PAROCHIAL MINISTRATIONS. 

1837. 



My Reverend Brethren : 

The last time I met you here I dehVered to 
you my thoughts on scriptural education, and on 
the importance of catechizing as the best mode of 
preparing your several flocks to profit by your 
preaching. To-day I shall request your attention 
to a few remarks on some further particulars of our 
duty as parochial ministers. For " the time is 
short," my Reverend Brethren, and though there 
are many topics of temporary interest which might 
fitly as well as naturally engage our thoughts, yet 
I cannot but feel that, however much the well- 
being of our Church may be affected by the 
working of this or that Act of the Legislature, 
its stability, under God, depends mainly on some- 
thing else : ** We must take heed to the ministry, 
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which we have received in the Lord, that we fulfil 
it."* 

Then I trust, my Reverend Brethren, that I shall 
not be deemed presumptuous in the advices which 
I shall have to give. For though I speak before 
many, both my elders and my betters, the great 
majority here present are much my juniors ; and 
four-and-thirty years' experience in the charge of a 
populous parish has at least made me acquainted 
with the evil consequences of many misapprehen- 
sions as well as of much negligence of my own 
earlier ministerial life. A great deal which I have 
left undone, I would have you do : the snares into 
which I have fallen, I would have you escape : or, 
if I have seen the advantage of any particular 
course of conduct, I could desire that you should 
have the benefit of my testimony respecting it. 
Neither am I indeed under any serious dread of 
being accounted intrusive by you. It would be 
hypocrisy as well as ingratitude if I affected to 
doubt your confidence ; and besides this, there is 
an honest zeal to be useful manifest now among 

♦ Col. iv. 17. 
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the clergy generally, far beyond what was observ- 
able when I knew them first ; and the more heartily 
persons are engaged in an important work, the 
more ready will they ever be to listen candidly to 
an exposition of their obligations. 

I refer you then, at once, to those of our ordina- 
tion vows which relate to the ministrations required 
of us in the congregation and from house to house 
in our several parishes. On these heads we have 
all promised — " the Lord being our helper " — first, 
"that we will give our faithful diligence always 
so to minister the doctrine and sacraments, and 
the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this Church and realm hath re- 
ceived the same, according to the commandments 
of God; so that we may teach the people com- 
mitted to our cure and charge with all diligence 
to keep and observe the same." And next, that 
we will " be ready with all faithful diligence, to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines, contrary to God*s word ; and to use 
both public and private monitions and exhorta- 
tions, as well to the sick as to the whole within 
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our cures, as need shall require, and occasion shall 
be given."* 

Now I do not intend to speak of Church disci- 
pline — neither can I enter into anything like a full 
discussion of the many other important particulars 
included in the words rehearsed ; but I will briefly 
touch upon some chief points. 

Mark first, however, one or two things which 
relate to all our vows alike. " Will you give your 
faithful diligence ?" it is asked — ** will you be ready 
with all diligence ?" This way of speaking implies 
that our calling is to nothing less than unremitting 
labour and circumspection ; that, having counted 
the cost carefully, we are honestly devoted to our 
work, so as to have laid it down as a principle, 
that all other things must yield to it. And, doubt- 
less, particular admonitions can be of little use to 
any who view the ministry which they have received 
in any other light than this. However, " if a man 
strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned except 
he strive lawfully."! Let us note, therefore, another 
thing which holds throughout. The demand is, 

* Ordination Service. t 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
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"Will you teach the people committed to your 
cure and charge ? Will you exhort and admonish 
within your cures ?" The sphere of our operations 
and responsibility is defined. Nor can any arrange- 
ment be, in a general way, more conducive to 
edification, than that which assigns to each pastor 
his proper flock, and to each individual his proper 
pastor. And accordingly we stand pledged to two 
things : not to interfere with the charges of other 
men ; and actually to make ourselves acquainted, as 
far as possible, with every one of our own people. 
"Entertain no persons" (says Bishop Taylor, 
wisely) " into your assemblies from other parishes, 
unless on great occasions, or in the destitution of 
a minister, or by contingency and seldom visits, or 
with leave ; lest thy brother be discouraged, and 
thyself be thought to preach Christ out of envy 
and not of good will."* On the other hand, we 
must not content ourselves with selecting some 
certain persons from among our own parishioners — 
whether for their readiness to receive us, or for 
their agreement with us in religious sentiment, or 

* Taylor, Advice to Clergy, § xxxvii. 
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for any other cause — so as to bestow our attention 
upon them, to the comparative neglect of others. 
We are charged with the least hopeful, and the 
least respectful — with the ignorant, and the obsti- 
nate, and the scornful, and with those who are 
farthest off from the kingdom of God at present — as 
well as with those who have already entered. But 
many whom it is our duty to win to Christ, will 
assuredly be much grieved and offended by any- 
thing in our habits or behaviour which has an 
appearance of exclusiveness. Again, let us ever 
recollect the terms in which our promise of all 
faithful diligence was given. '* I will do so by the 
help of the Lord." Might I ask a special blessing 
in order to the qualification of any of us for our 
ministry, it should be that the great apostle's 
saying might evermore be written on our hearts, 
" Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of 
God."* For we have a great work before us, and 
we have need to be kept both from presumption 
and from fainting. 

* 2 Cor. iii. 5. 
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And now, in the Church or Congregation it is our 
office to pray with and for the people, to administer 
the Sacraments, and to preach the Word. 

The form of worship is prescribed, and there 
can be no deviation from it. . But still much rests 
with ourselves that the people may be edified. 
The grand point is, that the words be not merely 
articulately read, but that they be really prayed ; 
and therefore that we enter upon the work with 
very serious thoughts, set the Lord explicitly be- 
fore us, and have the people upon our hearts, so as 
to be actually and earnestly begging a blessing 
for thiem. This will not fail to produce outwardly 
such a tone and manner as will tend much to 
excite a praying spirit in the congregation, and 
to prevent wandering and formality on their parts. 
And if, besides, we would sometimes expound the 
Liturgy, or parts of it, in our sermons or cate- 
chetical lectures, exhort the people to study it, and 
to bear their part orally as well as mentally — and 
if, further, we would make a frequent practice of 
quoting it in our discourses, so as, by quoting, to 
illustrate and draw attention to it — besides the 
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direct answer we should get to our own supplica- 

» 

tions and intercessions in the use of it, we should 
do much to help others to follow it and be engaged 
in it — to love it, and to profit by it. 

For the Sacraments — let me call your attention 
to one word of Bishop Horsley, which, though he 
is speaking principally of one of them, bears, in 
part, on both. " I am confident," he says, refer- 
ring to the Lord's Supper, " that the oftener it is 
administered, the more numerous the communi- 
cants will be. But," so he proceeds, "the fre- 
quency of the celebration will be of little use, 
unless your people are well instructed in the 
nature and use of this holy and mysterious ordi- 
nance. If they are suffered to consider it as no- 
thing rriore than a rite of simple commemoration 
of Christ's death, a mere external form of thanks- 
giving on the part of the receiver, they will never 
come to it with due reverence. You will instruct 
them, therefore, in the nature of a sacrament — that 
the sacraments are not only signs of grace, but 
means of the thing signified ; the matter of the 
^sacraments being, by Christ's appointment and 
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the operation of the Holy Spirit, the vehicle of 
grace to the believer's soul. The Lord's Supper is, 
in this sense, a sacrament in the very highest im- 
port of the word : for you will remember that the 
Church of England, although she reject the doctrine 
of a literal transubstantiation of the elements, 
which is taught in the Church of Rome, denies not, 
but explicitly maintains, that the body and blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken by the faith- 
ful in the Lord's Supper, though they are taken 
after a spiritual manner, and the mean by which 
they are received is faith."* 

I come now to Preaching. Upon this I must 
dwell longer. Not because I would " compare one 
ordinance with another to the disparagement of 
either,"! but because we are more left to ourselves 
in this case, and there are, besides, some peculiar 
temptations to ensnare us, as well as some very 
serious difficulties in the work itself. 

And here, my Reverend Brethren, though I' 
am not altogether disposed to disagree with those 
who have advised young men to avail themselves 

* Charges, p. 161. t Taylor, Advice to Clergy |U\\\. 
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of the written discourses of the learned and pious 
who have gone before them, yet I would observe, 
first, the assistance which the humble-minded will 
seek, and which the wise may very well accept, is 
something very different from a general habit of 
subsisting on borrowed stores, which, I will take 
leave to say, is such a refuge of idleness as cannot 
but be very fatal to our usefulness. " The country 
parson hath read the Fathers and the school-men, 
and the later writers, or a good proportion of all, 
out of which he hath compiled a book and body of 
divinity, which is the storehouse of his sermons^ 
and which he preacheth all his life, but diversely 
clothed, illustrated, and enlarged. For though the 
world is full of such composures, yet every man's 
own is fittest, readiest, and most savoury to him."* 
So writes the excellent Herbert — nor can I differ 
from him. For sure I am, the genuine fruit of a 
man's own meditation and prayer, and search of 
God's Word, though in print it should very ill bear 
comparison with the writings of many others, will 
yet tell better, and be far more effective, than any- 

* Chap. V. 
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thing else, as orally delivered by himself to the 
people of his own charge, among whom he is daily 
conversant. While, on the other hand, such as 
never write, will usually never study ; and so will 
seldom acquire : even as much knowledge of the 
Christian scheme as may enable them to judge of 
other people's discourses, or to preserve, in their 
selections from them, such a consistency, either of 
manner or statement, as may make what they 
preach profitable, or even intelligible, to their 
hearers. I assume, therefore, that, whatever helps 
any may use, all will have something of their own 
continually in hand, which they are preparing for 
delivery from the pulpit, and upon which their 
minds are engaged. 

As to the matter of our discourses, I need say 
very little. We are not mere expounders of morals, 
but ambassadors "for the one mediator between 
God and man, Christ Jesus."* And therefore our 
office is to testify that God is in Him, and in no 
other, reconciling the world unto Himself, and to 
beseech sinners in his stead, that they would be 

♦ I Tim. ii. 5. 
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reconciled to God* But this evidently requires as 
full an exposition of duty as of doctrine, and as 
constant a call to practice as to faith. For clearly 
it behoves a mediator to be true to both the 
parties between whom he stands; and our Lord 
consequently would be much misrepresented, 
should our hearers be led to look upon Him as 
being any more concerned for the good of man to 
procure his salvation, than for the honour of God 
to reduce the rebels against his authority to obedi- 
ence. And, moreover, man must be made capable 
of supreme blessedness before he can enter upon 
it, which without holiness he cannot be ; and must 
be exercised in holy duties, in order to his being 
brought to a holy state of mind. And accordingly 
the Lord has not only paid his ransom, but has 
procured for him the gift of the Holy Ghost — He 
is come, in a word, to "save him from his sins."t 
What we have to propound as Gospel, therefore, is 
this — that ** there is now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit."t 

* See 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. f Matt i. 21. \ Rom. viii. i. 
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It is clear, further, that the preacher of this 
Gospel has these two things to look to. First, 
and above all, he must "take heed to the doc- 
trine,"* that he deliver his message fully and faith- 
fully. And secondly, it must be his study to 
proceed in the delivery of it in the way best 
adapted, under the divine blessing, actually to in- 
struct and edify his hearers ; in the doing of which 
last thing of course it is, that the skill of the 
preacher, as far as his work is an art, is shown. 

As to the first particular — I will only observe 
here, that there is one grand obstacle, which by 
the grace of God we must overcome in the outset. 
We must put out of our minds altogether all undue 
concern for finding acceptance and obtaining credit, 
either with our hearers in general or with any 
party. And this is not so easy as may be imagined, 
as every honest self-observer will confess. They 
who are bold in rebuking vice, and faithful in the 
exhibition of some of the more unacceptable parts 
of doctrine, and who set light by the scorn of the 
ignorant and the worldly, may yet stand in awe 

♦ I Tim. iv. 16. 
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far too much of those who are accounted the 
religious and the best informed ; and to preach 
" the truth as it is in Jesus," in the whole length 
and breadth of it, is assuredly very seldom to be 
done without often startling, and sometimes much 
offending, even some pious and zealous people, and 
so getting for a time a bad name among them. 
The best have their prejudices — and multitudes 
have such partial views, and are so exclusively 
addicted to some school or other of religious teach- 
ing — which yet may be a good one in the main — 
that they do not know the truth for truth, if it be 
not stated in their own phrase. And they are 
besides so jealous, and on the watch, to see that 
one part of the divine Word is not contradicted, 
that they cannot bear with the exposition of 
another which indeed is, though they know it not, 
as consistent with the former as it is important in 
itself. But, " if any man speak, let him speak as 
the oracles of God/** We must not dread being 
called the impugners of this or that — of faith or 
works, grace or godliness — only, setting the ** Lord 

.* I Pet. iv. n. 
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alway before us," we must see to it that we do not 
impugn either. And accordingly, in that language 
of common life which our hearers best understand, 
and in which all* saving truth may be very well 
expressed, we must speak out, as far as the divine 
Word 'conducts us, on all sides, and in all particu- 
lars — keeping back nothing that is profitable * or 
commanded us. 

Right views, however, and the ability to pro*^ 
pound them, are different things, and they do not 
of necessity go together. "As a man may be a 
good lawyer, and yet not a good pleader, so may 
he," says Bishop Wilkins, ** be a good divine, and 
yet not a good preacher." It is matter of strict 
religious obligation, therefore, and a part of what 
we are bound to by our vow, that we take heed 
also to the composition and delivery of our sermons. 
And here much study and pains-taking will be 
required. ** The being able to make things plain 
to the meanest capacities," which is yet wHat we 
have to do, **is no ordinary talent. The faculty of 
discoursing pertinently in a distinct method and 

* See Acts xx. 2a 
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proper language, with as close reasoning as our 
hearers will bear, and no closer, is a very great 
perfection, not to be attained but by a clear under-, 
standing and solid judgment, improved by long 
exercise, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
best and most judicious authors."* Most 'people, 
it is true, whose minds are full, have their happy 
moments, in which they think vigorously and write 
quickly; but even the best furnished, and much 
more the younger and more unpractised, do best, 
ordinarily, in proportion to the care and diligence 
which they bestow. Neither does the saying of 
this detract at all from our obligation to rely on 
divine grace. " He that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool,"t no doubt. But yet to look for success 
in any other way than through God's blessing on 
our honest labour, is not faith but presumption. 
And a gross abuse it is of Scripture, to make the 
cautions respecting " enticing words of man's wis- 
dom " $ a pretence for carelessness. God may often 
choose the weak to confound the mighty ; § if He 

* Bp. Gibson's Directions to his Clergy, 
t Prov. xxviii. 26. J I Cor. il 4. § See i Cor. i. 27. 
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did not, it would be ill for the wisest of us : but 
He requires of all, that ** whatsoever their hand 
Yindeth to do, they should do it with their might,"* 
and ho talent with which He has been pleased to 
furnish us may be hidden in the earth. 

I shall now venture to make a few suggestions. 

Though we are constrained to address a mixed 
auditory, there is yet no necessity that we should 
be either unintelligible to one class, or uninterest- 
ing to another. The religion of Christ is the com- 
mon concern of all men. And there must be, and 
there surely is, a way of discoursing upon it, which 
will be found capable of reaching and properly 
affecting every honest mind. Let sublime truth 
only be stated as it is, together with the hearers' 
own concern in it ; and if by clear arrangement and 
plain expression we can possess the most ignorant 
in our congregations with our exact meaning, 
people of true taste and sound judgment will be 
quite content. Deep disquisitions evidently are 
almost as much out of place as " doubtful dispu- 
tations," where people are only met together to 

* See Eccles. ix, 10. 
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inquire what they must do to be saved, and have 
only need to be told, " This is the way, walk ye 
in it." And as to eloquence for the enforcement of 
what is said, though no doubt it tells where it bursts 
forth spontaneously, yet it is never needed — its 
effect is often questionable ; and whatever it may 
be worth, it is never found by those who go out of 
their way to look for it. Insomuch that if in the 
revisal of our sermons we meet with anything of 
this sort, which conscience tells us has been much 
laboured after, it will usually be best to follow that 
guide a step further, and erase it. For it is a pity 
to tempt weak people to be admiring our style, 
when they ought to be giving undivided attention 
to our message. 

But let me now note a worse error. I fear it is 
sometimes thought that the great mysteries of 
our religion are so above the capacities of the 
generality that they ought to be kept back from 
ordinary congregations, that the unlearned may 
not be drawn away from matters by which they 
might better edify. Doubtless many things there 
are which in one sense you cannot explain to the 
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unlearned. But then in that sense you cannot 
explain them to any. But you can show to all 
that such and such things are actually set down 
in Scripture as true and to be believed ; and then^ 
in a way of explanation, what is wanted more ? If 
an ignorant person, for instance, cannot understand 
how Christ and his Father, being distinct persons, 
are one God, he can see that it is so said in words 
which will admit of no other construction ; and if 
so, he can believe it upon God*s authority ; and if 
he can, he can also be instructed and comforted by 
it, and so get out of it that good which the revela- 
tion of it was intended to convey to him. He can 
see that " help is laid upon one that is mighty,"* 
and know to whom he commits his soul, and trust 
therefore, and not be afraid, and ** praise the Lord 
for his goodness,'* accordingly, " and for the wonders 
which he doeth for the children of men." And 
the learned, I presume, can get nothing better, 
though in pursuing his speculations he may lose, 
and often has lost, this bread of life. And so in 
other cases. If then, as behoveth us, we would 

* Ps. Ixxxix. 19. 
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" condescend to men of low estate," let it not be 
by robbing them of any part of the revelation 
sent to all men, but only by a plain method of 
showing them just what that is which the divine 
record states. 

Let all the grand doctrines, therefore, as well as 
all the leading precepts, be brought before the 
people in their turns. And especially, as Bishop 
Taylor advises, let care be taken " to explicate the 
mysteries of the great festivals, because," as he 
says, "these feasts, containing in them the great 
fundamentals of our faith, will with the most ad- 
vantage convey the mysteries to the people, and 
fix them in their memories by the solemnity and 
circumstances of the day."* 

As to the various methods of actually treating 
particular subjects, if I were competent to the dis- 
cussion of them, the time would not permit me to 
enter upon it now. Bishop Wilkins, however, has 
stated his opinion, that no method is more useful 
for ordinary assemblies than the old one of pro- 
ceeding expressly by way of " doctrine and use." 

* § Ixi. 
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To which Bishop Gibson adds, that " however the 
terms may be discontinued, the things never must, 
if we resolve to preach to the true edification of 
our hearers ;" and I cannot but say that I agree 
with both of them. Let the text, then, or the pro- 
position which it contains, be explicated in as few 
and easy words as may be, that the people may 
know what you would have them believe or do. 
Let that which has been stated be confirmed by 
such testimonies of Scripture as evidently bear 
upon it, or by appeal, if needful, to common reason 
and experience, that they may see that it is not 
your own word, but his that sent you, which you 
have been delivering, and the word, moreover, 
which it is at once their duty and interest to re- 
ceive. And then you are in a condition to make 
your application either for doctrine or instruction 
in righteousness, or, in other words, to make use of 
what you have explained and proved, so that, with 
all authority, you may exhort them to go and do 
thereafter, suggesting the proper motives to excite 
their affections, and directing them to prayer and 
calling upon God for strength. I will only add, in 
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order to do all well and clearly, and to supply 
yourselves with good thoughts from the best source 
— having chosen your subject, and made the proper 
and natural divisions of it in your own minds, 
whether they are to be expressed or not, first 
consider each head separjitely, and make short 
notes of what occurs to you as fit to be said upon 
it ; and next, note down in like manner whatever 
you can find by due search in holy Scripture, that 
may in any way illustrate, explain, or enforce the 
several particulars ; and having so got together and 
arranged your materials, begin actually to write. 
And no time, I can safely assure you, will be lost. 
Thoughts come quickly after we have settled what 
we are to think about, and the parts of a subject 
are distributed. And what is better, if you per- 
severe in this course, every sermon you write will 
be a study of some point of divinity for yourselves. 
And you will find it a very different thing ere long, 
whether in writing you are expending your mate- 
rials, or whether, in order to writing, you are con- 
tinually getting in fresh ones. 

I have not entered upon the question respecting 
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the comparative advantages of written and what 
are called extemporary discourses. Only, as what 
I have said hitherto may be thought to apply 
chiefly to the former method, I will not pass on 
without saying a word or two to those who are dis- 
posed to adopt the other. Self-evidently there can 
be no situation in which it less becomes a speaker 
to be hasty and inconsiderate, than when he stands 
between Almighty God and immortal souls. By 
extemporary preaching, therefore, I presume no- 
body means the delivery of that which is absolutely 
unpremeditated. Mere words many may have at 
will, and good thoughts may strike people in the 
act of discoursing, which they may at once clothe 
in words to the fuller illustration of their argument. 
But at least as much careful study of the subject, 
and previous arrangement of the matter, is neces- 
sary here as is required for writing ; or the preacher 
will not be a safe instructor — nor yet will he be a 
master of the weapon which he has chosen for his 
work. In rash and unskilful hands extemporary 
discourse is often either immethodical and confused 
altogether, or else the method laid down is not 
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preserved throughout ; and whichever be the case, 
the preacher not only becomes unintelligible, but he 
is liable to be actually misunderstood, to the people's 
great hurt. Or if the method be orderly, it is 
sometimes at the sacrifice of what really does arise 
in his mind during the act of speaking, and might 
have been uttered with energy and effect, had 
he not been afraid of losing his thread ; and then 
certainly nothing is gained by the mode adopted. 
Statements,* moreover, are frequently not made 
with precision, and truths are not as fully ex- 
pounded and developed as they ought to be ; and 
if so, the congregation, however they may be occa- 
sionally excited, are not much instructed. Again, 
while parts of a discourse are finished and vigorous, 
others are inaccurately expressed and feeble ; and 
so there is an inequality and inconsistency, under 
which the hearer becomes wearied and inattentive. 
And some preachers, it is to be feared, without 
being aware of it, deliver, with few exceptions, the 
same sermon all the year round. For the moment 
they are at a loss, they fall naturally into their 
ordinary common-places. I do not mean that 
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much of this may not happen, in fact it does often 
happen, in the case of those who write their ser- 
mons — but such as take the other course are more 
exposed to it. And if they cannot in some toler- 
able degree overcome the difficulties in their way, 
so as to avoid flagrant failure in these respects, it 
will be better, for the present, to give this method 
up. If some of your people, my Reverend 
Brethren, should be weak enough to think that 
an extemporary preacher is necessarily njore under 
divine guidance, and more piously dependent upon 
it, than another, you yourselves are not of that 
mind. Abide, therefore, till more reading has 
made you fuller, and the habit of writing has taught 
you more order and exactness. And thenceforth, 
if you have command of language, you will improve 
in it, instead of being led astray by it. Your ready 
utterance will be " sound speech which cannot be 
condemned,'* and the advantages, whatever they 
may be, of this method — and I am not disposed to 
overlook them — will be your own. The speaker has 
a power, no doubt, at least over the affections of his 
auditory, which the mere reader can rarely reach. 

¥ 2 
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I must add, let none make light of delivery: 
many, lose the advantage of great talents for want 
of little ones. The wise, perhaps, may not care 
much on their own account for utterance and 
intonation. But popular assemblies have always 
been greatly moved by them ; and it is idle to argue 
against experience. At all events, a defective 
articulation may be improved, and none should 
be above attempting it. Those who write their 
sermons may take care so to write that they 
may be able to read them without hesitation, 
and to look their hearers in the face the while, 
as if they were actually addressing them. All 
too may be in earnest, "speaking the truth in 
love ;" and if it be so, it will seem so. And this, 
with common care, though not without it, will 
sufficiently counterbalance many natural disad- 
vantages. 

Public ministrations, however, are but a part of 
our work. I come now to what is to be done from 
house to house. 

Our vow implies that, being resident within our 
cures, and accounting ourselves the "servants" of 
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our people "for Jesus' sake,'** we have actually 
acquainted ourselves, not only with their persons, 
but, as far as may be and is fitting, with their 
general habits and ways of thinking, and that we 
are continually on the watch to avail ourselves of 
any special occasions of religious discourse, when 
they may be more than ordinarily open to right 
impressions. 

I 

Now all this, and whatsoever arises out of it, 
IS, I would say first, in a good degree at least, veiy 
practicable. 

In this district at least, the Clergy are not usually 
oppressed by an overwhelming population. The 
majority of our parishes have not in each five 
hundred inhabitants — very few have fifteen hundred ; 
and as to the great towns, zealous people may 
commonly be found in them to help us in many 
ways — in our schools, for instance, or by acting in 
district-visiting societies — if we are but careful to 
select those who are really discreet and pious, and 
to maintain, for that also is very necessary, our 
own place, instead of suffering our subordinates to 

* 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
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become our directors. And, again, the parochial 
minister stands everywhere on advantage-ground : 
whether we enter a house to exhort or to comfort, 
to admonish or to rebuke, if we will go straight to 
our point, making no apology, as if our right could 
possibly be questionable, the people will look for 
none. They know our business and our warrant, 
and respect, if it be not our own fault, our character 
and our office. We have but to be kind, as well 
as faithful, therefore, and we shall rarely be re- 
pelled within our own cures. 

Our dealing is to be with the sick and whole. 
As to the first, we must never excuse ourselves as 
if our ministrations were too late upon a death- 
bed We know not that it may prove a death-bed ; 
but, be that as it may, here is an opportunity of a 
peculiar kind, and, whatever be the character of 
the parties, a work for us which we may not 
neglect. The best people are the humblest ; they 
will be the most thankful, therefore, for our prayers, 
and the most desirous of our assistance. Nor are 
they always exempt at such seasons from many 
alarms and disquietudes, which, though perhaps 
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they indicate their sincerity to the bystanders, the 
word of consolation may be very necessary to 
compose and relieve. But to take the worst case, 
that of one who to the very time of what seems 
likely to be his last sickness has gone on still in 
his wickedness ; a death-bed repentance is not in 
itself impossible — neither, granting it to be a repen- 
tance, may we presume to say it is unavailing. 
Appearances may be very bad, the case veiy far 
indeed from hopeful, especially if the dying man 
has had ample opportunities, and faithful warning, 
during health; but still it is not for the minister 
of reconciliation to limit divine grace. Still you 
must bid him '* behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world,"* and join your 
prayers with his own cries that God would change 
his heart, and help his unbelief ; and though it is 
no part of your duty, and would be no sign of your 
wisdom, to pretend to certify him as to what his 
faith may be, or whether the change is wrought, 
so as to pronounce on his final state, yet tell him 
you must, that Christ is " able to save to the utter- 

* John i. 29. 
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most,"* and that "all things are possible to him 

that believeth."t 

Great judgment and discrimination, however, are 
no doubt required always. And the method of 
addressing sick and dying people hath need to be 
specially and diligently studied. The office for 
the sick, with which our Church has furnished us, 
is indeed admirable, and may greatly help us — but 
it will not do all. Professedly, and of necessity, 
it commits a great work to our own discretion — 
enjoining us, particularly to " examine " the sick 
person respecting his repentance, and on other 
heads — meaning, of course, that we should endea- 
vour to make ourselves acquainted with his state — 
that so we may be able to advise and exhort upon 
it, as God and His Word shall guide us. 

I must confine myself, my Reverend Brethren, to 
a few very brief suggestions : but I canpot pass 
over altogether a matter of so much moment. 

In our intercourse with the sick we have great 
need of all self-command. In manner, we cannot be 
too kind, or too composed and patient It may 

* Heb. vii. 25. t Mark ix. 23, 
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be well and necessary to be short ; but let there be 
nothing like haste or hurry, as if a minister of the 
Gospel could have weightier occupation, or as if 
anything less weighty were, in fact, more upon 
his mind. People will not believe that we are 
indeed concerned for them, if we are soon weary 
of theni : nor, supposing them capable of attention, 
may we honestly quit them before we have made 
them understand us, or at least done our utmost 
towards it. 

It will lie with ourselves in most cases, perhaps, 
to begin the discourse. Or they may be so weak 
and ill that we can only give our advices, and, 
committing them to God, depart. We need not 
think our labour lost if we can do no more. But 
we must get them to converse with us if we can, 
and listen to them quietly, leading them on step by 
step. Only seeing, above all things, that we be 
faithful in our replies, for our concern is not to 
bring ease, but healing. There are a set of people, 
however, very often met with, and very difficult to 
manage, who will assent to everything we say. 
They are perhaps in some little awe of us ; or they 
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desire to be thought well of — a desire of which 
man's heart is commonly quite as full on his death- 
bed as at any other time ; or they do not care to 
be troubled, and would take the civilest course to 
put us off. But we must not suffer them to de- 
ceive us or themselves, nor depart till we have seen 
something of what is in them. People ordinarily 
are not fond of opening their minds to a minister 
of religion before their own near relatives. It will 
be well then to discourse with sick persons first 
alone ; but, after that, let the family be called in. 
An address delivered to the hale and strong, at 
the bed of the dying, is not unlikely to have 
weight ; and often careless young people are 
present on these occasions, who have avoided you 
before, but under the influence of affecting circum- 
stances will listen to you. A minister must not 
stay till he is sent for ; if you know of the sickness 
by any means, God knoweth that you have had 
notice enough. Come as early in the sickness as 
you can, and at frequent intervals of its continuance. 
Should the party die, never omit an early visit to 
the surviving relatives. All people like such atten- 
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tions, and the opportunity of making an impression 
is too suitable and obvious to be neglected. If the 
party recover, call upon himself. Let him be 
aware that you are on the watch to see whether 
your counsels have been of use — and whether his 
professions have been made good. Urge strongly 
the danger of falling away from right convictions. 
Show people how certainly they will be the worse 
for what has befallen them, if they be not the 
better. It is a good time for furnishing the house 
with suitable religious tracts. The passages of 
Scripture, too, which bear evidently on the case, 
should be diligently pointed out ; such, for instance, 
as the parable of the unfruitful fig-tree — or Christ's 
own words to the impotent man whom He had 
healed, " Sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
unto thee ;" which are recorded, ^e may very well 
imagine, to furnish us with a special example that 
we should tread in our Master's steps. 

But the visitation of the sick, it may be said, is, 
after all the pains that can be taken, too commonly 
a very unpromising, as well as a very arduous 
work. I grant it : sick people are feeble, irritable, 
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and very little capable of attention ; and if they have 
the full use of their faculties, having, perhaps, wil- 
fully stopped their ears against the truth in health, 
and hardened their hearts thereby, they are very 
often as cold and unimpressible, and unwilling to 
think of their souls, as ever they were — so that fre- 
quently there is no awakening of them, and many 
drop off in much apparent unconcern. 

Then look to your vow once more. You may 
be constrained, without fault of your own, in some 
instances, to go to a sick-bed as strangers. But 
it need not be so generally ; nor will it, if you have 
taken heed to your obligations, as you are pledged. 
In that case, probably, you will have catechized 
the patient when he was a child — prepared him for 
confirmation — instructed him for the Lord's Supper 
— advised with him under providential distress or 
difficulty — or have reasoned with him on the error 
of his ways. Your voice then will not be strange 
to him ; he is already accustomed to your manner, 
and has confidence in your good-will, and has 
perhaps actually learnt much from you, which, 
even if he has partially forgotten it, can easily be 
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recalled ; and if so, your work is half done. Then 
our knowledge that such sad cases as have been 
sapposed are frequent, suggests assuredly a special 
and powerful argument for doing the work of an 
evangelist towards all whom we can approach, at 
once, and " while it is called to-day." 

Independently of this, however, now is the season- 
able and accepted time both for ministers and for 
people. For we are sure of no other moment. 
And one thing required by our vow remains 
especially to be noted, which of all others can 
least conveniently be postponed, and least hope- 
fully be attempted on a sick-bed. We have pro- 
mised that we will be ready " to banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary 
to God's Word." 

This refers of course to the direct inculcation 
of unscriptural views by preaching, or by books. 
And as with all charity, and due recollection that 
** the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God,"* so likewise with all plainness and de- 
cision — such teaching, come it whence it may, must 

♦ James i. 20. 
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be opposed. The affectation of liberality is real 
cowardice and dishonesty. We must not let it be 
thought that we hold all zealous people in equal 
honour. We must be ready always, "with meek- 
ness and fear, to give an answer to every man that 
asketh us a reason of the hope that is in our- 
selves ;"* and we must be ready also to *' contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,"t 
against all gainsayers — not seeking even peace itself, 
by compromise or sacrifice of truth. 

But this is not the whole which our vow requires. 
There are many false principles and popular errors, 
which, though no sect owns them, do, in fact, 
possess the hearts and minds of multitudes of all 
persuasions, and are pleaded for and taught every- 
where in effect, and acted upon to the ruin of im- 
mortal souls. Go where you will — among those 
who profess to be seeking life eternal, you will 
always find a large class who desire two things — 
to be saved by their own righteousness, and yet 
to be excused from the keeping of the command- 
ments : and these natural aspirations of pride and 

♦ I Pet. iii. 15, t Jude 3. 
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ungodliness lie at the root of a thousand wrong 
views, against which it behoveth you to be fore- 
armed. If, however, the multitudes who expect 
salvation for their own innocency —and those who 
explain away the divine precepts, and cannot dis- 
tinguish between mere external decency and in- 
ward holiness — the crowd who rest in good inten- 
tions and purposes of future penitence — those who 
look for exemption from punishment in the next 
world, for their sufferings in this — those who make 
a merit of some occasional attendance on outward 
religious ordinances, putting the means for the end 
— ^those who resolve everything into a confident ap- 
peal to Christ, as if, because his merits are infinite, 
nothing were required on any account from them- 
selves — and those who, resting on what they call 
their good practice, think it no part of their duty 
to make themselves acquainted with the particulars 
of Gospel truth ; if, I say, these and the like were 
reasoned with in your visits from house to house, 
as occasion offered^ in the time of their strength ; 
and the contrariety of their views to holy Scrip- 
ture were duly pointed out, whilst, at the same 
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time, all were exhorted to constancy in public 
worship, to family prayer, and to common duties 
one towards another, and were warned against 
common vices ; the chief that, by God's blessings 
would remain of your duty towards them at their 
latter end, would be to comfort them with the; 
comfort wherewith you yourselves are comforted 
of God.* 

On the remainder of our ordination vows, my 
Reverend Brethren, I may not dwell at present ; 
bat the mere rehearsal of them will lead me to a 
proper conclusion of this address, inasmuch as they 
plainly set before us our Church's views of the way 
in which we may be best prepared and strengthenecJ 
for our work. As we have promised, we must ** be 
diligent in prayer and in reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and in such studies as help to the know- 
ledge of the same, laying aside the study of the 
world and of the flesh." As we have promised, we 
must be "diligent to form and fashion ourselves 
and our families according to the doctrine of 
Christ, and to make both ourselves and them, as 

♦ See 2 Cor. i. 4. 
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much as in us lies, wholesome examples and 
patterns of the flock of Christ." As we have pro- 
mised, it must be our habit " to maintain and set 
forwards, as much as lieth in us, quietness and 
peace and love among all Christian people ;" and 
inasmuch as grace is with the humble, and they 
are fittest to be guides who best know how to 
subhiit to discipline, we must, as we have pro- 
mised, lastly, " reverently obey our Ordinary, and 
other chief ministers, unto whom is committed the 
charge and government over us, following, with a 
glad mind and will, their godly admonitions, and 
submitting ourselves to their godly judgments."* 
Doubtless, if any chief part of this be flagrantly 
neglected, our efi'orts as pastors and teachers, even 
if we persevere in making them, which is not likely, 
will be vain. But if our personal practice be as 
is here supposed, our ministerial duties, by God's 
blessing, may all be done, if not perfectly, yet 
acceptably, to his honour and the good of souls. 
Doubtless to us, above all men, it is spoken, " My 
son, give me thine heart."t The whole . man is 

• Ordination Service. t Prov. xxiii. 26. 
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required for our Master*s service : but let the whole 
man be given, and .the yoke will thenceforth be 
easy and the burden light. It is the "double- 
minded man" who "is unstable in all his ways."* 
When our part is once advisedly and resolutely 
chosen, our path thenceforth is plain. And awful 
as are our responsibilities, our situation has also 
its peculiar advantages. If we have many things 
to do, whichever of them we do well, it will help 
us in the doing of the rest. We are, besides, never 
more effectually employed for our flocks, than when 
we are praying and searching the Scriptures for 
ourselves: and, on the other hand, all our direct 
works for our people have a tendency to draw 
our own souls to God. And, finally, here is a con- 
solation for every zealous and faithful labourer, 
of which he will surely feel the need, as infirmities 
accumulate and time advances. The constitution 
of pur Church has made us stationary. Suppose 
it that we have been exemplary in our station* 
Our bodily strength will no doubt decay, and our 
jiatural force abate, and the old man will not be 

♦ James i. 8. 
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what he was. But will he not be better ? " The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousness."* "The path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day."t If that story be 
true which Jerome has told us of St. John, could it 
have been an ineffective sermon which the holy 
man delivered, when in his extreme old age he 
was wont to go into the Christian assemblies, and 
say only, " My children, love one another " ? And 
with us, likewise, what has been lost in active 
vigour will have been gained in abiding influence. 
So that we shall bring forth more fruit in our 
age, and our words will have greatest weight when 
the tongue falters most that utters them. 

There is but one thing for us to look to, my 
Reverend Brethren, after this — that which indeed 
may anticipate and prevent it. I mean the final 
reckoning. "Behold, I come quickly, and my 
reward is with me, to give unto every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be."J I trust this has been 
upon the minds of all of us — I trust it ever will be : 

* Prov. xvi, 31. t Prov. iv. 18. % Rev. xx\\. \^^ 

G 2. 
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the recollection of our obligations will then be 
cherished and habitual. We shall not covet or 
desire to stand excused in anything, nor cease our 
labour, care, and diligence, till (as our Church, 
commands) we have done all that lieth in us, ac- 
cording to our bounden duty, to bring all such as 
are or shall be committed to our charge, to that 
agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and 
to that ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, 
that there may be no place left among them for 

error in religion, or viciousness in life."* 

* Ordination Service. 
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III. 

THOUGHTS ON CLERICAL QUALIFICATIONS, 
AND PARTICULARLY ON THE OBLIGATION 

TO DILIGENT STUDY. 

1840. 



My Reverend Brethren : 

The period during which I have held office 
among you has been one of much difficulty and 
anxiety. Great changes have taken place which 
materially affisct the Church ; and great calls have 
also been made upon the clergy for exertion, in 
various matters beyond the mere care of their 
several parishes, and in addition to what was wont 
to be demanded of them in times past. In the 
addresses which it has been my duty to deliver to 
you, I have accordingly been obliged, not only to 
speak of our own ordinary functions, but to advert 
also to much which has been doing by others 
round us. And though, owing to the multiplicity 
of the points which have arisen, as well as to my 
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own inability to venture upon the examination of 
not a few of them, I have passed over many things 
of interest #nd importance ; I have nevertheless 
endeavoured, at one time or other, to speak upon 
those among 'the topics of the day which it seemed 
most necessary to brii>g before you, and which I 
found myself least incompetent to discuss. You 
have had my thoughts, such as they are, on the 
attempts of infidelity ; on church establishments 
and church reform ; and on the demand for the 
separation of Church and State ; on the necessity 
of providing ampler accommodation for an in- 
creased population in the churches ; on the advan- 
tage to be made by ourselves of the schools already 
existing in connection with the National Society ; 
on catechizing; and on the claims and duties of 
the clergy with reference to the education of the 
people generally. Twice, also, I have put before 
you very minutely the ecclesiastical statistics of 
our own district ; and in so doing I have happily 
had it in my power to show a very considerable 
improvement in many important respects. . . ? 

But though, since I first addressed you in. 1829^ 
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much has been brought to pass for good in various 
ways ; and in some particulars, especially in church 
building, more than could have been anticipated ; 
and though there have been indications of increas- 
ing zeal for the Church on the part of the laity fof 
which we have good reason to be thankful, and 
great efforts have been made by the clergy to put 
the case of the Church before the laity, whilst they 
themselves have not been slow, to their power and 
beyond it, to show themselves examples of liberality 
in pecuniary contributions for Church objects ; yet 
the time is not come in which the exertions of 
either party may be relaxed, or in which we may 
think ourselves free from external adversaries. It 
is true, indeed, that the clergy as a body have no 
need to be either sorry or ashamed for the various 
investigations which have been made of late, for 
inquiry has not hurt but helped us. Honest 
listeners to the results have learnt both that our 
revenues are less than has been alleged, and that 
our labours have been greater than has been re- 
cognised, and that the inefficiency objected against 
us has arisen, I do not say in no degree from the 
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neglect of individuals among ourselves, but veiy 
much more from the neglect of the country in not 
adding to the number of the labourers, as the 
harvest, by the increase of the population, became 
more abundant. But though this has been widely 
recognised by fair inquirers, and accordingly we 
stand better with such than heretofore we did, yet 
many there are still who have evil will against us. 
The Church, indeed, of which we are the ministers, 
is interposed between many and the execution of 
their own devices ; and hence there is not only a 
strong resistance to such measures as are palpably 
necessary to put the clergy in a better condition 
to be useful ; but besides this, some, under the 
pretence of zeal for religious truth, and others in 
defiance and in scorn of it, would take away the 
advantages we possess, and even overthrow alto* 
gether the fabric which it is our duty to uphold. 

Now, in this state of things, under which I more 
than ever feel my incompetency to be an adviser, 
I had, my Reverend Brethren, congratulated my- 
self that it would not be my place to address you 
for the fourth time, having done so, not without 
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much self-distrust, for the three years last past. 
Contrary to my expectations, however, though 
unavoidably, I am called upon, and instead of 
sitting down quietly, as I had hoped, to receive 
instruction, I must deliver a Charge myself. 

I must do the best I can ; but I will not meddle 
now with any external matter. I have adverted so 
far to the present prospects and position of the 
Church, and to the state and temper of the times 
respecting her, simply that I may draw one obvious 
inference from the consideration of them. The 
times are such, in my mind, as to make one topic 
which is never out of season, to be, at this moment, 
peculiarly in season for ourselves. I shall there- 
fore recur, in my present address to you, to a 
subject which I entered upon and prosecuted to 
some extent three years ago. And my simple 
advice to you shall be this, that whilst, in these 
uncertain times, the heart of each of you standeth 
fast, trusting in the Lord, you would look upon 
yourselves as especially called to the serious con- 
sideration and strenuous observance of your ordina- 
tion vows. This, my Reverend Brethren, is the 
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best thing we can do to meet the exigencies of 
our present situation ; and if as a body we shall 
do it, we shall either, by God's blessing, fight 
through the struggle successfully, or we shall, at 
least, fall without reproach ; and in either case we 
shall find acceptance with Him who has respect to 
integrity of purpose and zealous endeavour, though 
He reserves events in his own power, to do as 
seemeth Him good. 

Now our ordination vows naturally divide them- 
selves into two parts. Those which relate to our 
official ministrations, whether public or private, 
and those which relate to ourselves personally, and 
our behaviour in the face of all men. In the 
former, we hear the Church declaring what things 
we have to do for Christ's body generally, and for 
the people of our peculiar charge. In the latter 
we hear the Church instructing us how, under God, 
we may bring ourselves to be such persons as may 
hopefully prosecute the holy work which we have 
in hand. 

The first part I discussed formerly in my Charge 
delivered to you in 1837 : I shall now confine 
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myself to the last ; premising, however, that there is 
one point of which I shall speak more at length than 
of the rest, as thinking that it requires to be more 
fully considered at present than some others do, 
and that it is of very great positive importance, 
though it is not the chief thing of all, and apart 
, from the rest is of little value. 

Being persuaded in our heart that we are duly 
called to the order and ministry of the priesthood, 
and that holy Scripture containeth all things 
needful to salvation ; and being determined, accord- 
ingly, out of the same exclusively to instruct the 
people ; we solemnly pledge ourselves to give all 
faithful diligence, so to minister the doctrine and 
sacraments of Christ, as the Lord commands, and 
as this Church and realm have received the same ; 
to do our best to banish error and false doctrine ; 
and to use public and private monitions to sick 
and whole within our cures, as need may require 
and occasion be given. 

In the Charge referred to, I endeavoured to show 
you what this includes. I spoke of the diligence 
Inquired, and of the prescribed extent and limits 
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of our exertions — that we must neglect no individual 
of our own charge ; and that we may not intrude 
on other men*s. You had my views, also, as to 
preaching, and as to the methods to be used in 
your visitations from house to house. 

My particular suggestions as to these specialties 
may have been right or wrong. But thus much 
everybody will concede to me, that the work of an 
evangelist is a great and difficult work, and that the 
susception and prosecution of it involve us in an 
awful responsibility, so that we have need not only 
to be prepared at the outset, but to take heed to 
ourselves and to the doctrine to the end. 

I take up the subject, then, where formerly I 
laid it down. In the vows yet to be considered, 
we pledge ourselves to be diligent in prayer, and 
in reading the Scriptures, and in such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same ; to be exemplary 
to our utmost in our own persons, and by the well- 
ruling of our households ; to be peace-makers, as 
far as in us lies ; and to be subordinate to our 
spiritual governors, with all humility. 

Many of you, my Reverend Brethren, know by 
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experience the necessity and advantage of all this 
better far than I do ; but such will not be the parties 
who will listen to me with impatience. And to 
my juniors I especially desire to address myself ; 
for a reason, however, which will not be found 
to imply any assumption of superiority on my own 
part. 

Of course, my Reverend Brethren, we must, in 
order to our office, be men of prayer — or we shall 
tempt God to the utter frustration of our own 
purposes. "Ye cannot," says our Church, *^have 
a mind and will thereto of yourselves, for that will 
and ability is given of God alone ; therefore ye 
ought, and have need, to pray earnestly for His 
Holy Spirit." And then, plain as the case is, she 
calls us nevertheless, with a jealous love and wis- 
dom, to pledge ourselves to prayer by an explicit 
vow. I need not, however, dwell here, it will be 
thought^-and I will not. 

Only permit me to remark, that there are a 
thousand things which have no need to be ex- 
plained or proved, which yet have need to be 
explicitly recalled very often, that our minds may 
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ponder them. And let me entreat you, also, to 
consider well, whence, in our case, the special 
necessity for such diligent prayer arises. It is 
because it is so mi^ch harder for any of us to per- 
suade himself to be a workman, than it is for him 
to work after he is once persuaded. Truly it is 
nothing so very difficult to write sermons, or to 
find what to say to the sick, or to be industrious 
in any other plain particular of duty : the difficulty 
is to bring ourselves resolutely to begin our work, 
and to keep ourselves in a frame to prosecute it 
without tiring of it ; to have an abiding realization 
of its paramount importance, and constant appre- 
hensions of the hopefulness of it. And besides, 
as the work is not only self-denying, but we are. 
conversant in it all along with invisible objects, 
these convictions, it is evident, can only subsist iii 
as far as we have a faith which is "the substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen." And then this faith, we also know, 
can only be kept alive by actual communion with' 
God. 
^ The secret, then, of a day of ministerial efficiency 
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is, to enter upon it by seriously setting God before 
us. Were this our constant habit, we should be 
habitually beforehand with the world, and its 
suggestions and interruptions. Having actually 
drawn water out of the wells of salvation, and 
fed upon Christ in our hearts, and filled ourselves 
with pure thoughts, and bespoken the Spirit's aid, 
we should find ourselves in tune for labour, as 
being zealous for God and man. And thus, when 
the opportunity came, we should not have to screw 
ourselves up to it, as oppressed with a load of 
averseness, and full of worldjy thoughts— our hands 
would be as ready as our hearts. Especially we 
should find the truth of that ancient adage, that 
to have prayed well is to have studied well. 

And this is the next thing to which we stand 
engaged. The Church says expressly, not only that 
we cannot compass our weighty work save with 
'^ doctrine and exhortation taken out of holy 
Scripture," but also that the "daily reading and 
weighing of the Scripture " is indispensable to our 
" waxing riper and stronger in our ministry." And 
if so, it must be indispensable also to our "holding 
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fast that which is good." For in nothing is it so 
true as in art unworldly work like ours, that not to 
advance is to go backward. 

Then you must bear with me, my Reverend 
Brethren, here also. 

There are two ways of reading the Scriptures ; 
both, I believe, required by our vow, and neither 
of them sufficient for our purpose without the 
other. 

We must read the Bible for ourselves, and we 
must read it that we may qualify ourselves to in- 
struct others out of it And as the last method 
will help our first design, so the first method is of 
absolute necessity to help the last design. 

Of course, if reading the Scriptures makes us, 
in our own persons, better Christians, it must pro- 
portionably make us better ministers. For if a 
man is to be a Christian at all, it can only be in 
the Christian discharge of his special duties : and 
every man will be anxious about his brother's soul, 
exactly in proportion as he is anxious about his 
own. But what I mean at present is this — that in 
proportion to the serious diligence with which we 
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take God's Word for our own instructor, we shall 
learn how to use it effectually for the instruction of 
those committed to us. 

The close examination of a text for discovery 
of its precise meaning, and the application of its 
contents to our own soul, can hardly proceed to- 
gether. The things are distinct, and require a 
different exertion of the faculties to prosecute 
them. But suppose them to be kept distinct, and 
that it is our daily practice to read and ponder 
a portion of holy Scripture,* simply for our own 
private direction — what saith Almighty God, my 
Maker, Master, Father, Judge ; the actual discerner, 
at this moment, of the thoughts and intents of my 
heart — what saith He here in this passage to me 
a- sinner seeking salvation by his Son ? Would 
there not be an effect of this method beyond the 
direct one ? Holy Scripture is a glass in which 
we see ourselves, at the same time that it shows 
us God in Christ. There are few passages which 
are not capable of telling us something that is 
good in some way or other to help us on to glory. 
And if we seek, we find what the thing is which 
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fits US — discern daily something more of our own 
image in this or that particular — and gather the 
very matter which we need for guidance, correction, 
or consolation. Then, since the heart of man is to 
man what face is to face in water, can we fail to 
find out at the same time how we may treat our 
neighbour? Nothing will do more for us than 
this will, towards teaching us how to preach. 
How can one comfort another half so well as with 
the same comforts by which he himself has been 
comforted in Christ ? How convince or instruct 
another so well as by application of that which 
has wrought conviction in his own mind, and given 
light to himself in what he sought to know for his 
own use ? And be it considered further — it is not 
by saying new things, or even by explaining un- 
known things, that we are chiefly wont to prevail 
in preaching. It is rather by bringing people to 
apprehend the force of such things as they have 
known long since, and to perceive their personal 
concern in them. It is, however, by this way of 
reading, on our ,own parts, that we get fresh 
thoughts on trite and common, but all-important 
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subjects — lively apprehensions and strong percep- 
tions ; such as having been used to our own ends, 
will be communicated with a vigour and clearness 
and demonstration and air of genuineness, which 
the consciences of the hearers will respond to — such 
as coming from the heart will go to it, and be not 
only understood, but felt. And this is the preach- 
ing that tells — which both arrests and secures atten- 
tion — ^which, showing to people what is in them, 
will not be put off, and cannot very soon or very 
easily be shaken off. For though the hearer sus- 
pects not intentional personality, yet the word 
has singled him out — he is sure that it is for him, 
" Thou art the man," it says, though it names him 
not — and he cannot get away from it. And let me 
tell you, my Reverend Brethren, if you cannot do 
something of this sort by your preaching, you 
cannot do much. I put you in the way, however, 
Xo get the faculty. You can know nothing of other 
men's hearts, and therefore cannot reach them, till 
you know your own ; and you cannot know them 
till Scripture — the Word of Him who knoweth what 
is in man — shall have shown them to you. A\vd 
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Scripture will not do this good ofBce save for those 
who honour it, by reading it for themselves, to 
make it their own directory. 

But, my Reverend Brethren, though this is in- 
dispensable, it will assuredly not do alL It may suf- 
fice the private Christian to know what the truth is ; 
but the Christian teacher must know the grounds 
of it. For he has not only to help honest inquirers 
to an interpretation where they need it — he has to 
deal with many who are not yet persuaded to 
search the Scriptures at all, nor satisfied to abide 
by their declarations— who* are, some of them, ob- 
jectors and blasphemers, and even infidels, and all 
of them sinners who, more or less, hate the light, 
lest their deeds should be reproved. He must be 
able to convince the gainsayer if possible, or at 
least to silence him, that he may not hurt others ; 
and that, whether he be a rejecter of the divine 
record, or only a perverter of it. And therefore, 
my Reverend Brethren, to " make full proof of our 
ministry," we must be theologiatts. 

Our opportunities, I admit, as well as our talents, 
c very different : so that a high degree of sacred 
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learning may not be attainable by all of us. And 
there are circumstances under which some of thfe 
clergy have better and more necessary things to 
mind than the study of some even important 
branches of divinity. Nor do I wish to depreciate 
the less learned among pious men, or in anywise 
to deny their usefulness : for presuming always 
that their deficiency is not from sloth, but from 
press of labour ; and that they are too wise to scorn 
what they may not have opportunity to acquire — 
such men may be, and many are, very effective 
preachers, and eminently useful ministers up to a 
certain point, and at their several posts — far more 
so than all the theology in the world could render 
:any man without their piety. And others may 
supply their lack of service, as respects learning, to 
the Church in general ; which, indeed, is just what 
our ancestors looked for from the cathedral bodies, 
and just what the Church will lose if those bodies 
are to be reduced. But, nevertheless, looking no 
further than our ordination service, thus the case 
stands. Not only did the bishop exact from him 
Vho presented each of U3 to be ordained, a declara- 
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tion that he had found us, upon actual examination, 
" apt and meet for our learning, as well as for our 
godly conversation, to exercise our ministry to the 
honour of God and the edifying of the Church " — 
he did also, after having received that assurance, 
exact from each of ourselves the vow now under 
our review — he intimating thereby, that if we 
had learning enough to begin with, we had not 
enough to go on with ; and we pledging ourselveis 
expressly to the diligent prosecution of our studies, 
as matter of absolute necessity to the successful 
prosecution of our work. 

Allowing, therefore, for all that has been said, 
this much, at least, I may and must affirm, and on 
the authority of our prescribed vows contend for : 
it must ever be necessary to the well-being of the 
Church, that there should be at least a very con- 
siderable body of learned divines among her minis- 
ters. And there is no individual among us all who 
is not pledged to be a diligent student as far as, in 
his place, he may. 

I know very well indeed that there are incon-. 
siderate and ignorant people who will reply to my 
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first assertion, by citing the case of the Apostles. 
If that case is to be cited, however, let it be under- 
stood. For first, I think it will show this fact — that 
those first teachers were in effect the most learned 
teachers by far that the Church ever possessed ; 
and next, it will much illustrate the necessity of 
theological learning at all times, that their suc- 
cessors may approximate to their efficiency, though 
they cannot come up to it. 

The Apostles, I say, in their day possessed just 
what we, in our day, have need to get. Doubtless 
they were not bred in colleges — and much which 
the princes of this world, who come to nought, 
know, they knew not ; and consequently by those 
persons to whom the preaching of the cross is and 
ever will be foolishness — that is, by those who 
perish in pride and unbelief — it was, I own, objected 
against them that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men ; and, in one sense, I acknowledge also this 
was quite true. Much which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, may be useful and even needful to 
predispose the world to accept the persons of such 
as would address them for the reformation of their 
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manners — they had not. God had his wise end, 
we know, to answer in withholding it from them at 
that day. Nor had their minds been disciplined 
by severe study, in the same way in which many of 
yours, my Reverend Brethren, have been. Albeit, 
despite of all this, they did speak wisdom — nothing 
less or lower — among them that were perfect : and 
wisdom was justified of her children — yea, and very 
speedily, after their manner, of her adversaries 
also. For the Apostles, if destitute they were of 
unprofessional learning, if I may so speak, yet they 
were not so of professional learning : they were, on 
the contrary, full of it ; and they well knew how to 
wield their weapons. Their manner was, in dis- 
coursing with the Jews at least, "to reason with 
them out of the Scriptures ;" and if you will look 
at the Epistles, or if you will but study the sketches 
of their sermons set down in the Acts, you will 
see how readily and pertinently they could adduce 
the Scriptures, and how solidly and conclusively 
they could argue from them to the point in hand. 
Scribes therefore they were, fully instructed to the 
kingdom of God, who could bring out of their 
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treasures things new and old as needed, and 
mightily convince and fully answer every man — so 
that none could resist the wisdom and the spirit 
with which they spake. And consequently, as it 
was at Thessalonica, so was it wont to be else- 
where : " many believed," being convinced by their 
arguments ; whilst the rest, by uproar and reviling, 
made manifest their inability to reply. 

And now, I add, we ourselves are learned for 
our profession, and skilled to labour in it, not as we 
are critically acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, 
though that is a needful step to our occupying 
their place as teachers; but in proportion as, by 
right understanding of God's Word, we view divine 
truth as they viewed it, atid can show it to be 
truth, and reason out of it as they did. The 
difference is in the mode of acquirement : what is to 
be acquired is substantially the same. 

They had very great advantages over us in some 
respects, both for the knowing and for the preaching 
of the truth. This, of course, must be admitted, 
though the difference is not so great as need dis- 
i:ourage us. They fully possessed the languages. 
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They had miracles for their vouchers. They had 
the Lord himself for their direct personal instruc- 
tor. And not only had they the ordinary sanctify- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit to make them 
zealous, and uphold them in speaking boldly what- 
soever truth they knew : they had, above all, special 
and infallible illumination also. By his divine 
power their Master opened their understandings, 
that they should understand the Scriptures — that 
is, of the Old Testament ; and before He finally 
sent them out to preach. He made good to them 
his promise of the Comforter to teach them all 
things — those, whatsoever they were, included, which 
He himself had not revealed, because they were 
not able to bear them ; and also, to bring all things ' 
to their remembrance, whatsoever He himself had 
actually spoken to them. So they had the whole 
truth within them ; or, at least, it was, without mix- 
ture of error, imparted to them, as they needed 
any special direction. But though the sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit — the best gift of all — remain * 
to the Church, as from the beginning, and are to' 
remain; we, its ministers, have not the miracles," 
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that any should be constrained to assent to it, 
without more inquiry, that we bear a divine com- 
mission ; and, as certainly, the infallible illumination 
is gone also. It neither resides with a presumed 
head of the Church on earth, nor in a council of 
the Church : nor yet is it promised or given to the 
prayer of any individual believer to make him an 
expounder of the Scriptures, or wise to win souls, 
in contempt or neglect of ordinary assistances. 
Pray every individual must, I know — and if he 
does not, he will, by mere searching, get something 
else instead of saving truth ; so that, with all his 
talents and acquirements, the wise will be taken 
ia his own craftiness and self-conceit. But search 
for truth he must also, as for silver and hid 
treasure. And though all the treasure is hid in 
one field — the Bible — this makes no difference, he 
must still dig deep, bringing all that he has to aid 
him. 

What then, my Reverend Brethren, is to be 
done but just that to which we have all pledged 
ourselves ? We must be diligent in reading the 
Scriptures, and we must be diligent also in such 
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studies as may help to the knowledge of the same. 
If to supply the place of infallible illumination we^ 
have, beyond ordinary grace, nothing else except 
study and learning, then study and learning are 
surely indispensable. And if God — pledged to be 
with us always, and ever faithful — has appointed 
nothing further for us, then study and learning, 
with that ordinary grace, must be enough. And 
if we be industrious in our studies, to the honest 
intent that by our acquirements we may glorify 
God in the instruction of his people, and if we 
commit our work to Him by prayer also, we shall 
be blessed by God, to get the knowledge requisite, 
and to use it to the desired end ; and so we shall 
be effectual, though not infallible dividers of the 
Word, and effectual, though not infallible contenders 
for the faith ; but assuredly not otherwise : and to 
act as if it might be so, is either gross idleness or 
gross enthusiasm. And in either case, it is plain 
violation of our vow, and manifests gross indifference 
to our sacred cause. 

And now, as these observations hold good as to 
all times of the Church, so they become, in the 
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nature of things, more and more applicable as time 
advances. 

As the Bible becomes an older book, it of course 
becomes, in many respects, a harder. Ancient 
heresies and disputes, to which parts of it specially 
refer, are less understood. Ancient usages are 
forgotten, and many forms of speech become ob- 
solete, so as to convey to modern readers some- 
thing very different from what was originally 
intended by them, and known at once to be con- 
tained in them by those to whom they were origin- 
ally addressed. And, therefore, the Scriptures 
would have become, in many particulars, inexplic- 
able, and, in some cases, we should have been 
in great danger of drawing false conclusions from 
them, were not contemporary writers still extant 
who make incidental mention of matters illustrative 
of the sacred text ; had not early Church authors 
recorded early practices and opinions and occur- 
rences ; and had not critics and expositors arisen, 
from age to age, who have bequeathed to us the 
result of their researches. Can it be wisdom, or 
honesty, or humility, if we do not avail ourselves 
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of such aids as these ? The use we all make of 
modern commentators should seem to be sufficient 
answer to this question. Through them we do 
actually receive the testimony of these writers at 
second hand — that is, we receive more or less, some 
or other of it. Then, is the last commentator, or 
even the last generation of commentators, to be 
taken upon trust ; or is it not, on the contrary, of 
absolute necessity 'that there should at least be 
those among us who can compare them with their 
authorities, and judge for themselves how far they 
have reasoned fairly from them 1 And should any ^ 
Christian teacher neglect the reading and study 
requisite to put himself in this position, unless 
work of another kind makes it impossible } 

Again ; as the book itself, which it is our office to 
expound, becomes more difficult as the needful 
illustrations of it go out of date, and must be col- 
lected from a wider field ; so also the showing of 
the truth out of it to others, which is the teacher's 
office, becomes more difficult, by reason of impedi- 
ments which have been superinduced by those ^ 
who, for eighteen hundred years, have been arising- ' 
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to pervert the right ways of the Lord, and to 
corrupt his people from the simplicity which is in 
Christ. Had the Church kept herself pure from 
the beginning, ecclesiastical history would have 
been a less bulky volume, and a less needful study. 
But we all know how soon corruptions broke in ; 
and controversies followed ; and contention for 
tjie faith once delivered to the saints became neces- 
sary : and then experience shows how liable men 
are to be influenced in their views of divine truth, 
and of the Scriptures which contain it, by pre- 
judices and party feelings which they have ac- 
quired, they scarcely know how, and often quite 
unconsciously, in consequence of their usually very 
partial information respecting some or other of 
these disputations, and the way in which they have 
been conducted, and because of their hastily-con- 
ceived admiration or dislike of those who have 
taken sides in them. And hence, my Reverend 
Brethren, when we would expound the Scriptures, 
we have to deal with those continually, who, talking 
perhaps at large of their right of private judgment, 
only mean, though they know it not, to assert 
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their right of surrendering their judgment to what- 
soever party or great name in theology they like 
best ; and when they have done it, what avails the 
plainness of the sacred text ? They have two 
reasons for being sure that the obvious meaning 
is, in fact, not the meaning ; the affirmation of it 
by the party they dislike and despise, as well as 
the denial of it by the party whom they idolize. 
But could we show them, as is often very possible — I 
do not say a still clearer text, since there may not 
be one — but that our view of the texts produced 
already was the view taken by the Church before 
any dispute had ever arisen respecting the matter 
in hand — this might open their eyes, perhaps ; and 
if so, it should seem to be no more than befits our 
offix:e, no more than a due sense of the value of 
men's souls demands, that we should be at pains to 
qualify ourselves for such attempts as these, by 
diligent reading of the earliest Church writers, as 
well as by fair examination of the controversies of 
later date. 

Be this, however, as it may, sure I am the 
present is not the day in which any important 
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branch of sacred learning may safely be dispensed 

with by the general body of the clergy here in 
England. 

For first, my Reverend Brethren, I fear it must 
be allowed, that theology has not been cultivated 
as it ought to have been during the age last past ; 
and that the interests of sound religion, and of 
the Church, have consequently suffered. Such 
things as are necessary helps to the knowledge of 
Scripture having been neglected first, even the 
Scriptures themselves, I fear, came to be neglected 
also. For, certainly, that method of "moral 
preaching" which Bishop Horsley speaks of as 
only beginning to go out of date when he so ad- 
mirably exposed the principle of it in 1790, did, 
at one time, pervade our pulpits to a lamentably 
wide extent ; and whilst it did so, the Bible must 
have been either very little read, or taken up with 
a veil of some prejudice or other upon the heart. 
And though this has, in God's great mercy, been 
very generally corrected, so that the grand Chris- 
tian peculiarities are now held faithfully up to view ; 
and though those who have done, and are doing 
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this, have been blessed of God to the saving of 
many souls, and have done good service to the 
Church so far, that they have attached many to 
their own ministry, and thus have kept dissent in 
check ; yet I would, nevertheless, ask further, has 
the advantage been followed out, as it ought to 
have been, by a plain exposition and resolute asser- 
tion of Church principles ? The same eminent 
prelate, whose Charge to the clergy of St. David's 
I have just referred to, speaking ten years later 
to the clergy of Rochester, says thus — " When by 
assiduity in your public and private ministry, by 
the purity of your lives, and the soundness of your 
doctrine, you have gained the good will and esteem 
of your parishioners, they will be ready to give you 
their attention upon a subject upon which the 
people of this country in general much want good 
teaching — I mean the nature of the Church, and the 
necessity of church communion, and the danger of 
schism." 

Now, my Reverend Brethren, I cannot but think 
that this observation has an obvious and peculiar 
claim upon our attention at this day. And if so, 
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there is great need that we look carefully and dis- 
passionately into these matters for ourselves. 
Bishop Horsley testifies, in his address of 1790, 
that the clergy had been more silent on these 
topics than was, in his mind, perfectly consistent 
with their duty ; and he suggests that this might 
have arisen from their dread of acquiring the name 
and reputation of " High Churchmen." But might 
not the defect of moral courage herein implied have 
arisen itself, or at least have been increased by the 
consciousness of another defect — I mean of the want 
of better information on these subjects ? And is 
it not possible that a like consciousness may act in 
the same way upon ourselves — so, I mean, as to 
prevent us from proceeding, with confidence, to the 
instruction of our people on points concerning 
which, nevertheless, it is very requisite that they 
should be instructed } We must not, indeed, fall 
into an error which has often been committed, that 
of attaching an exclusive or even a disproportionate 
importance to things ever so good, so as to with- 
draw any degree of due attention from what is as 
good or better, merely because the first may Ivsn^ 
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been too little dwelt upon, or have come to be con- 
troverted without reason. Neither must we press 
inferences further than we have clear warrant of 
Scripture for doing, from what we hold, against 
those who differ from us. But following the order 
so well laid down in the words of the prelate whom 
I have quoted, we must do our best, at least, to 
prevent further defection on the part of the people 
of our charge, and to show to all committed to us 
the needlessness, and therefore the sin, of separation, 
and the duty and advantage of stedfastness. And 
if so, we must take care to be qualified for our 
work. 

Another reason why the Clergy are under special 
obligations at this day to be men of research is 
obvious. None can be unaware of the efforts which 
the Church of Rome is making to re-establish its 
domination, and the belief of its false tenets, in 
this country. We have need then to be ready, 
not only to controvert the particular errors of that 
Church, but to show them to be modern inventions, 
by showing what was before them. We have need 
to be well acquainted with the history of the 
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Reformation ; and since our predecessors of that 
day did what they had to do so well and wisely, 
and gave, moreover, such substantial proof of their 
integrity, we must surely be very unwise ourselves, 
and not a little ungrateful, if we do not study care- 
fully their principles and their methods, so as to 
see clearly what they meant to do, and where to 
stop ; what records and authorities they appealed 
to ; and with what weapons they maintained the 
strife and overcame in it. 

I add but one thing more on this head. We 
live at a time when everything is questioned ; when 
infidelity is openly professed by not a few ; and 
when the multitude who have souls to be saved or 
lost are just in a state to be easily flattered into 
listening to objections against divine truth. And 
though ignorance and effrontery are quite compe- 
tent of themselves to suggest objections, and to 
wrest the Scriptures, it may require in many cases 
not only acuteness, but considerable information to 
reply, as well as much judgment and prudence to 
secure the patience necessary to the understanding 
and weighing of the reply. And therefore, though 
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the objector is but a sciolist and a pretender, it may 
be indispensable that his antagonist should be a 
scholar and a wise man — otherwise the sciolist will 
draw many after him. For, indeed, falsehood and 
infidelity have an ally in the heart of every sinner ; 
and the advocate of mischief must ever have a 
fearful advantage, as dealing with those who love 
darkness better than light, because their deeds are 
evil. 

And now, my Reverend Brethren, though I have 
not presumed to prescribe a plan of study to you, 
it is, I trust, at least obvious that we have all need 
to do our utmost as our several circumstances will 
permit, and that there is no easy way for any of us. 
Desultory reading, of course, can never bring much 
to pass ; and had we no more to do than preach to 
a country village, we could not, even in that case, 
get what we want from abstracts and epitomes of 
the Scripture. What we sometimes hear called 
the " pith " of the Gospel, or the " marrow " of the 
Gospel, may not be taken as a directory for the 
preaching of the Gospel. Nor may bodies of 
divinity or Christian systems, however full, be re^ 
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ceived for the whole counsel of God. Indeed the 
use of these schemes is full of danger to the un- 
wary. They may have been collected and put 
together by good and great men. But they will 
trammel and deceive such as trust to them, so as 
to read little else ; disposing them to reject t/iis 
because they know not where to place it, and to 
receive tAaf, rather because it seems to follow from 
some foregone part of the scheme, than because it 
has explicit warrant of God's Word, or might be 
legitimately deduced from thence. Further, though 
"of making many books there is no end" — and 
though to master a few will do much, whilst to run 
through a multitude will do nothing — it never, I 
think, can be safe or wise to confine ourselves 
altogether to writers of one age or one school. For 
on every side there is too much special pleading ; 
a disproportionate stress is laid by one side, on that 
which another has impugned. Every truth is liable 
to be neglected in its turn, as another seems to be 
put in jeopardy ; and the judgment is tyrannized 
over by the words and phrases of a party ; whilst, 
on the other hand, one advocate checks another, 
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and comparison of the way of thinking, and even 
of the modes of expression, of different times and 
writers, is useful, and even necessary to a just un- 
derstanding and fair appreciation of any. I may 
not, however, pursue this further now ; only, that I 
may not be misunderstood in having said so much, 
I add — the grand object of our studies must be 
steadily borne in mind at all times. Our aim is to 
become mighty in the Scriptures, and it is in order 
to this that we have pledged ourselves to study. 
The whole sacred Word must be examined with 
a jealous care that we be not tempted by our pre- 
dilections to pass by anything lightly. Scripture 
must be cautiously compared with Scripture, and 
everything else tested by Scripture, however vene- 
rated or however ancient it may be. 

But who is to find time.? it will be asked. I 
have already admitted the diversity of our oppor- 
tunities, and that many have peculiar hindrances. 
But where we cannot do what we would, we must 
do the very utmost that we can ; and this I would 
now press especially, my Reverend Brethren, upon 
one class among you whom the Church looks to 
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with deep interest now — I mean those of you who 

have come last from the Universities, and are 

newly entered on the ministry of the Word. " To 

everything there is a season, and a time to every 

purpose under heaven " — and your time is now. 

The time of severe trial, indeed, may not be yet, 

and your seniors may be called to their account 

before any such time arrives ; but the Church, how 

soon we know not, may want you to be her 

champions, as well as to be the instructors of her 

babes : at all events, there is a great work before 

you, and you stand at present as you never will 

stand again, for being fortified and prepared for it. 

Your minds, if you spent your time at college as 

you ought to have done, have been exercised ; you 

have acquired the habit, of study; your reading 

is fresh in your heads ; your loins, therefore, are 

now girt about, and you have but to maintain your 

habit, and to give to your studies their particular 

direction. The impression, too, is fresh upon your 

hearts, I trust, of the solemn importance of those 

engagements which you have so lately entered 

into. If you will not stir up the gift which is in 
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you at once, when will you ever do it ? and if you 
relax and suffer your minds to be dissipated, and 
to forget, as is very easily done, much of what you 
have just acquired, when will you ever regain your 
present advantage-ground, or how will you answer 
to Almighty God for your abuse of gifts which 
should have been sanctified to his service ? You 
cannot, in charge of a parish, read as many hours 
in a day as you did or ought to have done for your 
degrees. But order it you may and must, so that 
some portion of time shall be statedly given to 
study every day ; and then, an hour's reading, by 
one who is continually putting his acquirements to 
actual use, will go further than twice as much under 
other circumstances. I fully grant, indeed, that you 
cannot serve God and mammon. He that warreth 
may not entangle himself with the affairs of this 
life; if anything is nearer to our hearts than the 
desire to win souls, or if we have any greater joy 
than to see our children walk in truth, we can do 
nothing. The Church, therefore, prescribes it as 
indispensable, that taking up the study of God's 
Word, we lay aside the study of the world and of 
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the flesh. And in this view it behoves us to ac- 
quiesce. Renouncing the world, indeed, does not 
imply the surrender of all cheerful enjoyment of 
things present ; nor will worldly contamination be 
escaped by living alone, or with a set. For maiiy 
are the slaves of the little circle of which they seem 
to be the centre, and lose the advantages of con- 
ference without at all escaping from the fear of 
man. Neither, again, is every literary or scientific 
pursuit necessarily to be abandoned, which has not 
a direct and obvious bearing upon our profession. 
But everything must give place to duty ; and we 
must therefore be satisfied to remain in ignorance 
of much which we might make a show with in 
society. We must not rob the people of our charge 
of anything which we might give them, or let any- 
thing ever so lawful indispose us for our work 
among them ; neither must we do anything willingly 
which may indispose them to receive our testimony, 
if it be only a thing simply allowable, and not 
commanded. These things borne in mind will suf- 
ficiently restrain and sufficiently instruct us. An 
honest man will distinguish clearly between the 
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recreation that fits him for exertion, and the mere 
amusement which makes him unwilling to return 
to it. We shall readily perceive whether by such 
or such associations we do good, or take damage, 
and on what occasions the law of love prohibits a 
liberty in itself lawful, lest by our use of it we 
should cause our brother to offend. I must add, 
however, with reference to our obligation to diligent 
study of divinity, that a worldly principle may 
possibly be withdrawing us from it when we 
imagine the very contrary. Woe is unto us if we 
preach not the Gospel ! But if a young man who 
knows that he is acceptable to his congregation, 
finds that he has more zeal to preach than patience 
to study, he has need to suspect himself — his prin- 
ciples, and his discretion also. The first work is 
more exciting in itself, and by the doing of it he 
becomes more popular. But neither excitement 
nor popularity, perhaps, are the food convenient for 
himself, nor is he taking the best course for the 
people's good. A congregation cannot even be 
kept together, much less nourished, by stimulants ; 
they must have sound instruction, and he cannot 
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daily give it unless he is daily getting it for him- 
self. Shut up your books at once if a dying man 
or an awakened sinner wants your help ; but do not 
suffer your habits of reading to be broken in upon, 
even though you could find time thereby for an- 
other weekly discourse. I think I have the judg- 
ment of the Church herein, which did not originally 
permit every ordained minister to preach. You 
will not, perhaps, if you follow my counsel, have 
the seals of your apostleship in a sudden outcry, 
but you will learn first how little that is which you 
know already, compared with the unexplored field 
before you. Your experience of difficulties will 
much conduce to enlarge your charity towards 
those who come to conclusions different from 
your own ; and as you wax riper and stronger 
in the ministry yourselves, you will prevail some- 
thing by every discourse towards opening the 
or^^s of your people, and turning them from dark- 
ness unto light, and giving them what they may 
for ever feed upon, without at all disqualifying 
yourselves for a fervent appeal to their affections, 
which, indeed, comes just in the right place 
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when the understanding and judgment have been 
convinced. 

I come now to our remaining vows. It is not 
necessary, my Reverend Brethren, that I should 
expound them, even had I time, after having so 
long trespassed upon your attention : but I may 
not pass them over altogether ; and I have ad- 
mitted, and am bound to testify, that ever so 
much attention to what has been discussed would 
be utterly valueless, apart from a due observance 
of them. 

We have given our own selves unto the Lord ; 
we must serve Him with the best member that we 
have ; we watch and are responsible for immortal 
souls ; we must guard all points, and can spare no 
advantages ; but, above all, a conversation which 
becometh the Gospel is as indispensable to our 
enterprise as the sound knowledge and faithful 
publication itself of that Gospel. 

As there is no expostulation more just than that 
of the Apostle, "Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself ?" so there is none more 
obvious or more common in men's mouths. If he 
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that saith he abideth in Christ ought so to walk 
even "as He walked " — much more he ^^.X. preaches 
Christ, if he expects to prevail anything by preach- 
ing Him, or even to escape the guilt and folly of 
destroying his own work. The Church, therefore, 
puts the question, " Will you be diligent to frame 
and fashion your own selves and your families 
according to the doctrine of Christ, and to make 
both yourselves and them, as much as in you lieth, 
wholesome examples and patterns to the flock of 
Christ ?" 

We cannot always make our households what 
they ought to be. The sons of Samuel were not 
irreproachable, though they were not so bad as the 
sons of Eli. But we pledge ourselves to try. Our 
family regulations may be such as to make it 
evident to those without doors that we do try, and 
those within cannot mistake our meaning. Even 
this will do good, and if we succeed, the measure 
of it will be greater. It is difficult to estimate 
the benefit, so as to say where it stops, which the 
example of one well-ordered pious family confers 
upon the neighbourhood where its steady light is 
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ever shining. At all events, however, we must 
take heed to ourselves. But we must walk with 
fear and trembling, and care and prayer, if we 
would do so. If our life is to be one of the 
weapons of our warfare, as the Church presumes, 
and we are to be aggressive by it on the kingdom 
of darkness as truly as by our preaching, we must, 
indeed, avoid all ostentation, but we must live 
evidently above the world. It must be quite clear 
that we covet to be useful to men's souls more 
than anything else, and deem it more blessed to 
give than to receive ; and if it be possible, we must 
be so circumspect that men may have no evil thing 
to say of us. Weight of character is a great talent ; 
they that have it must take care to keep it, and if 
so, they must remember both how much depends 
upon their keeping it, and how easily it is put in 
jeopardy. There may be scandalous livers among 
the clergy ; if there be, they do awful damage, no 
doubt, and destroy their own souls. But I am not 
dealing with these. There is a sort of damage 
which, if it is done at all, must be done by better 
men, by those who in a general way are had in 
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nsputation for wisdom and honour. People are 
usually wont to allow themselves in falling short of 
such as they hold worthy to be their models. It is 
needless, on the one hand, to come up to their 
strictness, and allowable, on the other, to go be- 
yond their laxity. The effect, therefore, of their 
inconsistencies is to lower the standard, to the 
great harm and loss of such as desire to be excused 
from striving to enter in at the strait gate, though 
they are afraid not to seek. Such may imitate 
the ill lives of notoriously bad people : if they do, 
however, they know what they are about ; but if 
they are misled by what they observe in their 
betters, they sin with a safe conscience, or at least 
they are helped to putting a cheat upon their 
consciences. But their blood is to be required at 
the watchman's hand. 

Our next vow is, that we will maintain and set 
forward, as much as lieth in us, quietness, peace, 
and love among all Christian people, those of our 
charge especially. If we cannot do this, we can 
do little good among them, as most of us by ex- 
perience know ; but if we are the exemplary men 
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we should be, we may do it to a very great extent. 
The very use which St Paul makes of his rehearsal 
to the Philippians of all the grand particulars of 
the humiliation and exaltation of the Lord Jesus, 
is to draw from them an argument for mutual lov^ ; 
he shows the Romans the impossibility of common 
prayer without it ; his joy over the Thessalonians 
is because, as their faith grew exceedingly, the 
charity also of every one of them towards each 
other abounded. "I beseech Euodias," he says, 
" and I beseech Syntyche, that they be of the same 
mind in the Lord ;" and so he is continually in- 
structing us what to dwell upon both publicly and 
from house to house, and how needful it is to do so. 
But how is it to be done to any good effect, save by 
one who is a man of peace, and known for such ? 
We must not seek our own ; we must not be easily 
provoked ; we must not take a side in parish quarrels 
or party quarrels, or intermeddle with strife of any 
kind which belongeth not to us. We must mani- 
festly and habitually stand aloof from everything 
of this sort ourselves ; and then to whom will both 
sides yield so naturally — ^before whom will both so 
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easily be brought to be ashamed of themselves, and 
to confess each his folly, as before the man who 
has long lived in love with all of them ; who has 
exacted nothing from any of them ; who is evidently 
minding higher things than any about which they 
are striving ; whose office and whose habit it is to be 
daily saying to them, " Sirs, ye are brethren ;" and 
from whom they are daily learning that there is 
*' One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God, and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in us all ? " 

I say, my Reverend Brethren, we may hold this 
office, if we be circumspect, and do this work ; and 
if we may, sure I am the motive to circumspection 
is sufficient. 

Our last engagement is, that we will " reverently 
obey our Ordinary, and other chief ministers ; fol- 
lowing with a glad mind and will their godly ad- 
monitions, and submitting ourselves to their godly 
judgments." Only those who can follow are fit to 
lead and guide — only those who reverence authority 
can be fit, under any form, to exercise it. These are 
not days in which a sound-minded man will be 

^ 2. 
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easily tempted to despise dominion, or speak evil 
of dignities ; and least of all will the clergy gratify 
the enemies of their cause, by furnishing such an 
example and occasion of reproach. But besides 
this, without subordination in the Church, there 
cannot long be union ; and without union there can 
be neither strength nor beauty. 

But I will proceed no further. I speak, my 
Reverend Brethren, as unto wise men ; judge ye 
what I say. I may have taken a wrong view, or 
have said too much or too little of either this or 
that particular of our vows ; but the vows them- 
selves are our rule : and vast things indeed depend 
upon our observance of them. Great changes have 
taken place since Archbishop Seeker delivered his 
primary Charge in 1758, yet what he said then still 
holds good — " The main support of piety and morals 
consists in the parochial labours of the clergy. If 
our country is to be preserved from utter profligate- 
ness and ruin, it must be by our means ; and take 
notice, we cannot lose our influence, but in a great 
measure by our own fault/* No, my Reverend 
Brethren, not even now, at length. We must be 
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men of prayer — we must be mighty in the Scrip- 
tures — we must have our hearts in heaven — we 
must be exemplary in our lives — we must seek 
peace and ensue it, and be ready to sacrifice much 
to preserve it— we must submit reverently to au- 
thority, and be united among ourselves ; or if we 
spake with the tongues of angels, and understood 
all mysteries and all knowledge, we should be but 
as tinkling cymbals ; but by God's grace all this 
which we ought to be we might be, and if we were, 
it is not too late. Many there be that are risen 
up against us. But there are many left who know 
the cause of true godliness, and the cause of the 
Church, to be their country's and their own. Many 
there are who venerate the commission which we 
bear, and desire the bread from heaven which we 
distribute ; and the hearts of all are in the hands of 
Him that sent us, and He has promised to be with 
us always. If we humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God, He will exalt us in due time ; 
if we commit our work to Him, the thoughts of our 
hearts shall be established. 
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DEVOTEDNESS AND AN EXEMPLARY LIFE 
THE FOUNDATION OF MINISTERIAL 

USEFULNESS. 

1842. 



My Reverend Brethren: 

When I delivered my first address to you 
thirteen years ago, it was with much self-distrust 
and deep anxiety. It has been in the same spirit 
that I have prosecuted my work all along, and it 
is under like feelings that I must address you now, 
or rather under an augmented measure of them. 

For, my Reverend Brethren, as life and experience 
both advance, my mind cannot but be more and 
more impressed with the awful importance of those 
functions which are to be exercised by you and me 
alike. I cannot give myself, from time to time, to 
the special consideration of our obligations and 
responsibilities, without a still increasing solicitude 
that we should all be found faithful : nor can I fail 
to observe, from year to year, that fresh difficulties 
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are continually arising around us. The warnings 
which the signs of the times have contained of late 
have not, I trust, been quite thrown away upon 
the country. There has been improvement on all 
sides in some important respects : a renovated 
energy among the clergy, an awakened zeal and 
Church - feeling among the laity. Some good 
designs have been strenuously prosecuted, and, to 
a considerable extent, successfully carried out^ 
There are a greater number of studious and well- 
read persons, as well as of seriously disposed per-* 
sons, among our younger brethren, and they are 
entering better furnished upon their ministry ; whilst 
there is also, in many quarters, a greater disposi- 
tion in the people to respect our high commission, 
and a larger body of them ready to co-operate 
with us in pious works. But there are also pecu- 
liarities of a less favourable character in the present 
position of the Church, and trials arising out of 
them to the clergy, some of them such as we have 
not hitherto been called to in equal measure, or at 
least not of late. The country, no doubt, is not 
* in that state of cold indifference with respect to 
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religion which many of us can remember as per- 
vading it, and which is perhaps the worst state of 
^11. But notwithstanding what I have admitted as 
to improvement in particular instances, the change 
has not been by a quiet and steady growth of real 
godliness. Whilst, in spite of our new churches, 
the disproportion between the labourers and the 
harvest is, in many places, still fearfully increasing — » 
antagonist principles are also at work everywhere, 
to the production of no little strife and agitation^ 
I need not tell you in how many ways we are 
assailed from without— neither should I anticipate 
your own thoughts if I took notice of controversies 
within. And though I affirm not that nothing 
better than conflict has arisen, or that any state 
of things can be which may not be overruled for 
good ; yet it is certainly not so easy, at this day, 
a^ formerly it has been, for the clergy to give them- 
selves continually to prayer and the ministry of 
the Word, each within his several cure, without 
dread of external interruption ; neither, I think, id 
it' fitting or desirable that they should consider this 
tabe all that lies upon them. 
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It is not my purpose, however, to discuss par- 
ticulars, nor am I competent to give special direc- 
tions concerning them. Only I say this : though 
there is nothing in the present aspect of affairs to 
daunt the spirit of any who are ready to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of. Jesus Christ, there is 
quite enough to intimate that such hardness may 
very well be looked for, and that it is high time 
for all of us to " put on the whole armour of Grodj. 
praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all per- 
severance." And by this view I am guided in th^ 
choice of my present subject of address to you. 

In 1837, and again in. 1840, I called your atten- 
tion to an authoritative exposition of our duti^ 
which, next to that contained in holy Scripture, 
ought obviously to be ever upon our minds, as the 
standard by which we should be ever judging and 
proving our own selves. I refer, of course, to .the 
Ordination Service, and especially to the .vqw3 
jnade by every one of us. Hitherto I have dwelt 
phiefly— first, on those of our engagements whiq^ 
relate to parochial ministrations, as preaching an<J 
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visiting' our people from house to house ; and then, 
upon our obligation to the diligent reading of 
holy Scripture, and to the devotion of ourselves to 
such studies as help to the knowledge of the same. 
But there is yet another chief point "of still more 
importance. A minister of the Gospel must be 
* "apt and meet for his godly conversation," as well 
as for learning and diligence. " He cannot by any 
n^eans compass the doing of his weighty work per* 
taining to the salvation of men " even " by doc- 
trine and exhortation taken out of holy Scripture," 
unless there be added, in his own person, "a life 
agreeable to the same," or, in other words, unless 
he himself be a devoted and exemplary man ; and 
tdierefore the question has been put to all of us, 
"Will you be diligent to frame and fashion your 
oWn selves, and your families, according to the 
doctrine of Christ, and to make both yourselves 
aind them, as much as lieth in you, wholesome 
examples and patterns to the flock of Christ ?" To 
ivhich we have all made answer, " I will apply 
imyself thereto, the Lord being my helper."* 

' ' * Ordination Service. 
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The discussion of this topic is necessary to cbna- 
plete my series ; it must not, I think, be omitted, 
because nothing new can be said upon it ; and 
besides this, in proportion as that which must be 
said upon it is honestly attended to and acted 
upon, our way will assuredly be made more and 
more plain before us at all seasons of special diffi- 
culty. Whatsoever of this kind may arise at any 
time, we shall at least be prepared to grapple 
with it honestly, and in the spirit, not of fear, but, 
under God, " of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind." 

Now, my Reverend Brethren, I am not going 
formally to demonstrate a thing so universally 
admitted as that a minister of Christ must be a 
man of blameless life ; but as even scandals have, 
in fact, arisen ere now, and all of us are born in 
sin, and it is to " him that thinketh he standeth," 
that the warning to "take heed lest he fall" is 
given, I would first despatch out of the way a case 
concerning which, I trust, that though it must be 
mentioned, it need not be enlarged upon. 

My Reverend Brethren, " one sinner destroyeth 
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much good." Nehemiah, when he began to restore 
the fortifications of Jerusalem, had a less thing to 
do than we have. But if that which is recorded of 
the Tekoite nobles, that they " put not their necks 
to the work of the Lord," had held respecting any 
considerable number of his builders, he never could 
have placed the city in safety, surrounded as he 
was on all sides by watchful foes. Much less then, 
when the mantle of Sanballat and Tobiah and 
Geshem has fallen upon so many who watch for 
our halting, can the Church afford it — that there 
should be gaps in her bulwarks through the idle- 
ness or inefficiency of any of her defenders, and 
less still that any of them should be a reproach to 
her or traitors to her cause. Put the case, how- 
ever, that there should be an individual of scan- 
dalous life among the clergy ; what can such a one 
do for the Church ? What does he not do against 
her, as well as against his own soul ? He cannot, 
it must be clear to everybody, be, either in sincere 
iptention or to effectual purpose, a preacher of 
the Gospel, a visitor of the sick, an instructor of 
people in perplexity, or one to whom they may 
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come to ask his prayers. "The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him." He that com- 
forts another effectually does it with the comfort 
by which he himself is comforted of Christ But 
how is an evil liver to have even any disposition 
for these or the like employments, or to abide, 
for any length of time, in the frame of spirit with- 
out which it is impossible to prosecute them? 
What use can he make of such gifts as he may 
perhaps possess ? how have the face to speak boldly 
even to the extent of his little knowledge ? or how 
may he do good by speaking ever so well, whilst 
he cannot get from under the obvious taunt, " Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself ? " 
Or should he be able to imagine that others 
may believe him to be in earnest, how is he to 
endure himjself the wear and tear of labouring con- 
tinually against the grain, and without his heart ? 
JHow is he to stand up under the daily conscious- 
ness of throwing away that glorious prize to which 
he is calling others, and of uttering, whilst he warns 
the wicked, denunciations which he himself is 
slighting, and which must therefore fall with a far 
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more intolerable weight on his own head ? And 
then how is it possible that he should not be bring- 
ing a scandal upon the cause continually, offend- 
ing Christ's little ones, whom he has in charge to 
guide, and " plucking down his own house with his 
hands ?" 

Let us watch and pray, my Reverend Brethren, 
that we enter not into temptation. Let us have 
pity on the Church — have pity on the people of our 
charge — have pity on our fellow-labourers, whose 
hands our misconduct cannot fail to weaken, when 
yet their whole hearts and souls are in the cause 
'which we are betraying ; and let us, too, have pity 
on our own souls. For who knoweth the power of 
God's wrath ? And what can mitigate our misery 
in the case supposed, even in this world, save a 
remedy which is still worse than the disease ? 
'* There is nothing," says Burnet, in a passage 
familiar, perhaps, to all save those whom it most 
concerns — "there is nothing that can settle the 
quiet of an ill priest's mind and life, but a stupid 
formality and a callus which he contracts by his 
insensible way of handling divine matters, by whidx 
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he becomes hardened against them ; but if this 
settles him by stupefying his powers, it does put 
him, also, so far out of the reach of conviction in all 
ordinary methods of grace, that it is scarce possible 
he can ever be awakened, and by consequence that 
he can be saved : and if he perishes, he must fall 
into the lowest degree of misery, even the portion 
of hypocrites ; for his whole life has been a course 
of hypocrisy in the grossest sense of the word, 
which is the acting of a part, and the counterfeit- 
ing of another person. His sins have in them all 
possible aggravations ; they are against knowledge, 
and against vows, and contrary to his character ; 
they carry in them a deliberate contempt of all the 
truths and obligations of religion ; and if he perishes, 
he does not perish alone, but carries a shoal down 
with him, either of those who have perished in 
ignorance through his neglect, or of those who 
have been hardened in their sins through his ill 
example." * 

But, blessed be God, my Reverend Brethren, 
indevotion and an ill life are not more potent fcxr 

♦ Pastoral Care. 
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evil than the contrary to them are for good. Only, 
be it well considered, we must dig deep, and build 
zealously upon the foundation which has so been 
laid. 

^ "Ye know of what dignity and of how great 
importance this office is whereunto ye are called 
4— that is to say, to be messengers, watchmen, and 
stewards of the Lord ; to teach and to premonish, 
to feed and provide for the Lord's family ; to seek 
for Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad, and 
for his children who are in the midst of this evil 
world, that they may be saved through Christ for 
ever." What may be compared with this? At 
what post can there be higher honour or deeper 
responsibility ; or in what case issues of faithfulness 
more glorious, or a condemnation more dreadful, 
if we should neglect our duty ? Then what is our 
duty ? Can it be less than that we should, as our 
Church speaks, " give ourselves wholly to this one 
thing, and draw all our cares and studies this way," 
suffering nothing to come in competition with it, 
making everything to bear upon it ? Have we any 
talent which should not be sanctified to this use ? 
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Can we do anything better with any portion of 
our time, or energy, or influence ; or can we ever 
be too watchful or too instant in prayer to make 
our talents go as far in it as they will ? " If the 
iron be blunt, must we not whet the edge ?*' or, if 
we may not this way "wax riper and stronger in 
our ministry," must we not be zealous to " put to 
more strength?"* The work surely is not one 
which may be dispatched at odd times or after 
other interests have been looked to, nor will an 
honest man care to know how soon he may leave 
it to mind other things, or how far it is absolutely 
necessary to proceed in this. " If," says Bishop 
Taylor, "a Christian man, that is, a redeemed, 
blessed, obliged person, one that is less than the 
least of all God's mercies, and yet hath received 
many great ones and hopes for more ; if he should 
do nothing but what is necessary, that is, nothing 
but what he is compelled to, then he hath the obli- 
gations of a son, and the affections of a slave." 
And again, " He that will do everything that is 
lawful," that is, in pleasing himself, " and nothing 

* See Eccles. x, la 
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but what is necessary/* that is, for serving God, 
"will be an enemy when he dares, and a friend 
when he cannot help it." Let it then, in the first 
place, be laid down as a principle, that we are a 
dedicated thing ; not our own, but " a loan lent unto 
the Lord," and that as long as we live we must be 
the Lord's. 

Further, as we must be inwardly devoted or we 
shall never be in earnest in our calling, so must 
we likewise, first, in our own persons, and secondly, 
by our households, be outwardly exemplary, and 
that, too, beyond the measure of ordinary men, if 
we covet to be successful. For, be it considered, 
the question is not what may be necessary for a 
private Christian that he may adorn the doctrine 
of God his Saviour among those on a level with 
him ; but how a man must live so as effectually to 
subserve the ends of the Christian ministry, and to 
make his daily conversation a part of the work of 
winning souls. And it is not an ordinary good- 
ness that will suffice for this ; neither is that all 
which may reasonably be expected from us. 

For first, to say nothing of the special ptova\sfc^ 
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which belong to our office, does not that office itself 
furnish us with peculiar preservatives against evil, 
and peculiar incentives to all good ? Our people 
are occupied continually in things which, however 
they may be sanctified to heavenly uses, are, in 
themselves, calculated to draw men off from God ; 
whilst we are daily conversant with such things as 
are eminently fitted to draw us to Him. They are 
rising up early to their farms and to their merchan- 
dise, whilst we, it is to be presumed, are at the 
dying man's bedside, occupied in the composition 
of sermons, calling to holy duties from house to 
house, administering the sacraments, directing the 
sinner to his Saviour : so that everything which we 
put our hands unto is reading us lessons for eternity ; 
and that which is our proper business and occupa- 
tion is, at the same time, direct intercourse and 
communion with God. Is it not reason that there 
should be as much difference between our deport- 
ment and that of other men, as there was between 
the face of Moses when he returned from con- 
versing with God in the mount, and the faces of 
those who looked upon him ? 
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And again, if ordinary Christians must be exem- 
• plary, as our Saviour says they must, that they 
may be the salt of the earth, what must we be who 
are to be the salt of the salt ? Surely the conver- 
sation which becometh the hearer of the Gospel, 
and the conversation which becometh the preacher 
of it, are, and have need to be, two things. The 
week days, if I may so speak, of the last, holier 
than the sabbaths of the first. For must not the 
teacher, if he is to do anything, be manifestly in 
advance of the disciple ? Men are not stimulated 
to exertion, nor even put to shame for lukewarm- 
ness, by patterns which are but a little beyond 
themselves ; but a bright light draws the eyes of 
all, and he that sees one who has given up every- 
thing for Christ, has something before him which 
can scarcely fail to force the conviction upon him, 
that he himself is still far off from what he ought 
to be. 

To put it, then, at the lowest, we must so live, 
and so go on to live, as that **they which are of 
the contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil 
thing to say of us." The well-known saying of 
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Solomon, though it has lost much of its beauty, and 
thereby perhaps some of its force, by transfusion 
into another language, and through the reader's 
want of familiarity with the perfection of ancient 
art, yet it retains all its authority, and is peculiarly 
applicable to the case of the Christian minister. 
" A little folly," a very small deviation from religious 
consistency, will go further to undo his influence 
than a much greater thing would in the case of an 
ordinary man. For this speck is to him as the 
** dead fly " * to those exquisite perfumes of the 
East, which were as admirable for their delicacy as 
for their fragrancy, and therefore not less liable to 
pollution by the least accident, than worthy to be 
preserved from contamination by the greatest care. 
Let us, then, who, at least by office, are "in re- 
putation for wisdom and honour," take heed : and 
if, by God's grace, we be personally well-reported 
of besides, let us be only the more careful on that 
account. A high character is not only a great 
talent, respecting which it may well be said, 
" Hitherto the Lord hath helped us " — it is also a 

* Eccles X. I. 
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perilous trust For, as a small spot is discerned at 
once on a white robe, it is easily sullied ; and if it 
be, any who may have thought of copying it will 
be apt to return to their evil way remorselessly, 
and as being, in a manner, justified. One can 
easily imagine the sad feeling of disappointment 
with which Naaman must have heard Gehazi's 
petition for a talent of silver and two changes of 
garments; as if his pious master had repented of 
his disinterestedness, and could not hold out in his 
rejection of a gift. Elisha surely must at once have 
fallen in his new convert's estimation, in exact pro- 
portion to the height to which he had risen before. 
And then would not Naaman himself, unless he 
was disabused of his misbelief, be likely enough 
to come speedily to the conclusion, that he need 
not be as scrupulous in his own conduct as perhaps 
he had thought of being t Great circumspection, 
I think, is necessary, if only we would not lose 
ground with those who look up to us, and if we 
would but keep from injuring them. But if we 
would carry them on, and build them up, as we 
ought to do, we must go further still. The Gospel 
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^•JucJi'v^ o^^sb:^ 3IX ^ahx^caademrs vice, it corrects 
TTifar < ^Tsrvs cc TCme. We axoat give the people 
R<sr; irfTv->? ^c v^ur oeiD^ HOC d" ir:k± worid though we 
Ijir It it; ijut above rt, and " chosea oct " of it, by 
^^ jjoraaL manifestation of those habits and dis- 
pcsadons which are peculiarly and distinctively 
Caisdaii — not of the world, but of the Father. We 
iiicukace^ 'd we are true to our directcxy, an un- 
worldly humility, and meekness^ and charity, and 
self-denial, and holiness ; what can we have to do, 
then, in our own behaviour, with self-seeking, and 
strife, and debate— with haste, and impatience — 
with a high look, and earthly affections, and desu-e of 
vainglory ; or with any sort of eager or over-indu3- 
trious prosecution of worldly objects ? And again ; 
what have wc to do with levities, who, of all men 
in the world, have the most to make us serious? 
Let us be well assured nobody will put confidence 
in us if we be triflcrs ; neither will they do us jany 
injustice by their distrust. I do not say that a 
clcr^^yiiKin can labour without occasional relaxation, 
or that he may not have even his amusements, if he 
;m ; only they must not pass into occupa- 
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tions, and the nature of the things themselves will 
be weighed by an earnest man with jealousy. 
** Amusement means a change of occupation, which, 
while it relieves the mind of its burden, does neither 
derange its spiritual frame, nor give any colour of 
reasonable offence to other minds."* If we abide 
by this, we shall not greatly err. The question as 
to any particular method of recreation can never 
be with us simply whether it be in itself lawful 
or unlawful — but how does such a thing become 
our station and our character, how help or hinder 
the grand concern for which we live, the grand 
matter with which we are put in trust ? Surely 
this is the sort of view taken of the case by the 
man of business. He, probably, has no scruples 
at all as to such or such popular diversions — he sees 
no sin in them ; and were he an unoccupied man, 
he would join in them with those who think that 
they have nothing else to do. But if they hinder 
business, or do but affect his reputation as a man 
of business, it is another thing. Is our business of 
less importance, that they should occupy us to the 

* See Evans's Bishopric of Souls. 
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hindrance of that, or that they should even be 
supposed to occupy us ? Under the law a priest 
was not permitted to defile himself ceremonially 
for the dead, when, nevertheless, the people might 
do it. For he must be ever at his post, in a fit 
frame for the discharge of his office, absorbed in it 
and taken up with it. And should it not be the 
same with ourselves 1 But if so, is it likely that 
we should lose less in " the house of mirth *' thail 
the priest would have lost in " the house of mourn- 
ing?" Or can we be seen often amidst the sights 
and sports and throngs of the world's votaries, with- 
out forfeiture of the esteem and confidence of some 
on whose account it were better to eat herbs, with 
the great apostle, all our days, than to disqualify 
ourselves for being their servants for Christ's 
sake ? Even if those among whom we minister 
should be much more lenient in their censures 
than might have been looked for, that must not 
justify us to our own minds if it may be suspected 
that their admissions go too far. We must not be 
content to be excused by good-natured people — -W 
be tolerated, to be liked, or even to be thought 
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well of, by such as measure by a low standard. 
Common usage has given us a title, which, if it 
describes not always what we are, should at least 
remind us ever of what we ought to be. My 
Reverend Brethren, the reverend the Clergy should 
so comport themselves as to give to no- man of 
common sense and honesty his option whether 
they shall be actually reverenced by him or not. 
And bad as the world is, this may be done. Herod 
stood in awe of John, and did much at his bid- 
ding ; and our people will do as much as this 
for us, if we take John's course to constrain them 
to it. 

I do not mean, however, that it is either com- 
manded or expedient that the clergy should alto- 
gether withdraw themselves from general society. 
The leaning of our practice, I think, should be 
towards retirement. If we must " watch for souls," 
and if much meditation on the things of Christ be 
needful for us, as none can doubt, we must be 
keepers at home in a good degree ; and if a young 
man who may fear that he is not yet broken of 
his addictedness to some things which he deems 
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inconsistent with his calling, shall account even 
seclusion to be good, in his own case, for a season, 
I shall honour his humility, and. am not prepared 
to quarrel with his discretion. But not only may 
the clergy derive much benefit from associating 
with one another, and from the consequent free 
discussion of professional topics, and the oppor- 
tunities afforded to the elder part to help the 
younger in a way both of direction and encourage- 
ment ; besides this, I think it is to be held that 
they may not abstain from a reasonable frequency 
of like intercourse with the laity, consistently either 
with wisdom or with charity. Doubtless there are 
snares on both sides. As one party may suffer 
loss for want of conference, and whilst avoiding one 
sort of temptations, may yield to another, and take 
more hurt from being at the head of a little set, 
whom they have moulded to their own way ctf 
thinking, than they might have taken by mingling 
further ; so, on the other hand, they who do mingle 
further may get evil, instead of doing good, and 
be led to take liberties through which they may 
hurt their cause. Yet we must not, because theiKe 
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may be danger by setting our foot in slippery 
places, ** withhold good from them to whom it is 
due, when it is in the power of our hand to do it," 
or fail to serve the Church with " the best member 
that we have." The leaven must be in the mass, if 
it Js to have its assimilating influence. But the 
danger may be guarded against by watchfulness, 
and He who employs us in his service can keep 
us in all our ways. Whilst, then, it is granted that 
we may lawfully seek and fitly find not only our 
recreation from labour in social intercourse, but 
more substantial advantages still — particularly 
through the collation of our own sentiments with 
the judgments of those who have looked at the 
same objects under different lights — let us also 
carefully see to it, that the grand and proper end 
of our whole walk and conversation be steadily 
kept in view. Let us only go where it is possible 
for us to be useful ; and where, upoii experience, we 
find that to be impossible, let us at once withdraw. 
•Places of public resort there are — the ball-room, 
I am very sure, is one of them, the theatre and 
the race-course others — ^where we cannot, by any 
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^^hftvioar of oars, be exemplary, and no man alive 
Ottu imagine that we came for the purpose either 
<'if $j«titii^ good or doing it 

Y^«Q caiin^st, my Reverend Brethren, make the 
two- a'vT yooar paiisbes understand that it is befit- 
^ii^ iwr y<xo to be b«>e. You cannot raise the tone 
vc ^vsfCy it s^ich satuatiiMis;, new* fail, I believe, to 
jk>ifcx?r jta&d burt j-ourselx-es. But the case is very 
cftjfcreat as re^^ects visiting in any orderly house 
wkhia your neighbourhood You may not be in- 
vited to expound the Scriptures. Neither need 
you force the conversation to the discussion of 
religious topics. But the subject is not forbidden, 
and you may drop, perhaps, many a good word in 
season. And at all events— which indeed is the 
most considerable point of all— a religious man's 
way of talking on secular subjects will ever be very^ 
different from another's. Unconstrained, unstudied/ 
unaffected, but influenced, nevertheless, effectually, 
though insensibly, by that fear of God which is 
ever before his eyes, and that zeal for his Master's' 
lOur which he has at all times at heart But 
places where a clergyman cannot abide without 
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compromise of his clerical character, there the 
world itself knows full well he has no business to 
be at all And if upon retirement from any com- 
pany whatever, he himself discovers that, instead 
of being refreshed to run his course, he is become 
less willing to go to work in his calling, and that 
he betakes himself to devotional exercises with a 
heavy heart — there let him rest assured that, if he 
has been in society ever so good, he has at least 
stayed too long, or else has in some way or other 
misconducted himself. 

I come now to the remaining part of our vow. 
We are pledged, as far as in us lies, to form and 
fashion our families as well 'as ourselves according 
to the doctrine of Christ. 

This is due to them, of course, on their own 
account, and is a part of our duty which we shall 
all deem indispensable. For though every man is 
our neighbour, the nearest has the first claim ; and 
if our Master will require at the watchman's hand 
the blood of those over whom he has but a remote 
influence, much more of those who are bound to 
him by stricter ties, and abide under his eye con- 
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tinually. Our vow, however, looks to the flock out 
of doors, and means by its demand that we must 
make our households our auxiliaries in the feeding 
of it ; so as to be by them, as well as by ourselves, 
" didactic." 

Indeed, our own example will do comparatively 
little without the aid of theirs, or at least much of 
its effectiveness will be destroyed if it is contradicted 
by their bad behaviour. The people of our charge 
may be constrained to see, and to say of us, that 
in as far as themselves have to do with us, we 
appear to be vigilant, anxious for their good ; kind, 
patient, and at our post at all times. But if it be 
notorious, notwithstanding, that we know not how 
to rule our own house, and have not our children 
and our servants in subjection with all gravity, 
occasion will be given to suspicions and doubtings 
which will greatly injure us. We cannot be all we 
seem, or these things, it will be said, could not be 
tolerated by us. 

We must begin, then, I think, by endeavouring 
to draw still tighter the bonds of self-discipline. 
Every sincere man must feel that it is no easy thing 
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to know how to live before those who see him every 
day. And yet it is of the very utmost consequence 
in our position. Most people look with an eye of 
scrutiny upon a teacher of righteousness and re- 
buker of error ; and all will believe that we are 
indeed what we appear to be, at home ; so that it 
behoves us to be upon our guard even before oc- 
casional inmates, lest those who may have come 
into our house with high esteem of us should 
depart with less. But the view taken and the 
report made of us by those who are, and are 
known to be, ever with us, is of more importance 
still, both to them and to ourselves. Children and 
servants particularly are both of them inquisitive 
and quick observers ; and for obvious though 
different reasons, are both wont to be powerfully 
wrought upon by what they do observe, whilst 
yet neither are very well qualified to put the right 
construction upon it in all cases. In that very 
situation, therefore, where it is natural for us to 
be most at our ease and careless, we have indeed 
peculiar need, I do not say to be regerved, but 
certainly to be very circumspect. Reverential 
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caution in our behaviour before them is due to the 
impressible and the feeble in judgment beyond all 
others, and we must keep the door of our lips and 
watch against our besetting infirmities at home, 
and be exemplary there first, if we would not 
offend the weak brother for whom Christ died, or 
if we would have our example to tell further off. 

Besides this, however — for example will not do 
everything, though nothing can be done without it 
— we must be explicit in "commanding our children 
and our household after us," that they keep the 
way of the Lord. It is matter of course that the 
house of a minister of the Gospel must be a house 
of prayer, and that the members of his family be 
seen constantly in the church and at the Lord's 
table. We must also plainly reprove the private 
vices of our domestics, and by affectionate admoni- 
tion make it appear to them that we care more 
that they should be faithful to God than that they 
should minister to our own convenience, whilst on 
our part we would rather serve them in their souls' 
concerns, than serve ourselves of them. And then 
much more must we, at the same time, so comport 
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ourselves as to make it manifest that we are im- 
measurably more anxious for the spiritual advance- 
ment of our children than for the temporal, and 
that we desire to employ them, and do actually 
associate them with ourselves as far as fitly may 
be, in all pious and charitable works. No doubt 
all this is difficult to manage ; but if it be managed, 
as by grace it may be, we shall find our reward in 
its beneficial bearing upon our ministerial useful- 
ness, which is the point now before us. 

The light cannot possibly be altogether hidden — 
it will be known that all is ordered as it ought to 
be within doors ; and when it is seen, besides, that 
our wives and children are accustomed to help us 
in the schools, and in the visiting of the distressed 
from house to house — whilst even our servants also, 
as occasions arise, treat the poor with courtesy and 
kindness, and cheerfully co-operate with us in such 
small ways as they may, in our ministrations to- 
wards them in sickness — the whole together will be 
a voucher for us which will go far towards doubling 
our influence. The people of our charge will per- 
ceive that our example has actually wrought ut^ow 
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those who have the best opportunities of knowing 
if there be any blot upon it ; and so they will come 
to give us credit for consistency. We have led our 
own family to be what we have told other families 
that they ought to be ; and if so, to use the Psalmist's 
similitude, the precious ointment which has already 
descended from the head will run down ere long to 
the skirts of the clothing. One well-ordered godly 
household once formed the cradle of the Church ; 
and it will be very much in proportion as the 
rays diverging from such a centre in each of our 
deven thousand parishes shall illuminate those 
subdivisions of the country, that the work of the 
evangelist will be done effectually^ to the' turning 
of the whole land from darkness unto light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. 

And now, my Reverend Brethren, it perhaps 
behoves me to ask your forgiveness for the manner 
in which I have at this time addressed you. For 
certainly I am quite conscious that I have added 
nothing to your information on the topics con- 
nected with our ministry. I have, however, endea- 
voured to lead your thoughts to things which lie 
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at the very foundation of ministerial usefulness ; 
and which, if you shall duly attend upon, you will 
thereby be in that state of habitual preparation 
for your work which it is much harder to attain 
unto, than to do the work afterwards : your loins 
will be always girded about, and your lights burn- 
ing, and your hearts ready ; and if so, with all 
humble confidence you may look to be strengthened 
and taught of God in all time of the Churcli's per- 
plexity, and in all time of her wealth alike. 

Under this guidance, and actuated by these 
principles, you will not " fail nor be discouraged " 
for any evil tidings, but will proceed steadily with 
your work, let what will befal or threaten. If you 
see no evident tokens of success, you will still per- 
severe in hope; and should you be popular and 
accepted of men, you will still be clothed with 
humility. You will be zealous and painstaking in 
all particulars of duty — those that best suit your 
taste, and those equally which suit it less. And if 
there be any part of your office that is peculiarly a 
burden to you, you will set yourselves to master 
your disinclination to it at once, considering that 
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it is herein especially that the trial of your integrity 
is placed. You will not allow your sense of the 
importance of any one thing to divert your atten- 
tion from another. You will neither neglect the 
sacerdotal part of your office for the pastoral, nor 
the pastoral part for the sacerdotal. You will not 
" compare one ordinance with another, as prayer 
with preaching, to the disparagement of either ; but 
use botk in their proper seasons and according to 
appointed order.*'* If there be any point of your 
duty which you cannot discharge without incurring 
censure and giving offence, you will cheerfully 
take up that cross; yet as servants of the Lottl 
you will be " gentle unto all men, and in meekness 
instruct even those that oppose themselves." In 
private you will with much plainness admonish and 
exhort from house to house the unwilling as well 
as those that hear you gladly. For the question 
is whether a soul shall be saved or lost, and " the 
honour that cometh of God only " is enough for 
you. You will not desire to stand excused from 
the plain duty of endeavouring to drive away 

• Bishop Taylor. 
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erroneous and strange, doctrine, however conscious 
you may be that you have striven to declare the 
whole counsel of God yourselves. For it is often 
quite as necessary to say plainly, That is wrong — as 
to say. This is right. And you must not only feed 
your Master's sheep, but keep them within the 
fold I spoke at some length, in my last address 
to you, on the obligation lying upon you to diligent 
study ; and I showed you that it must ever be 
necessary to the well-being of the Church that 
there should be at least a very considerable body 
of learned divines among her ministers. I shall 
not repeat what I said then, but if there is any 
weight in what has been urged to-day, it will bear 
upon this particular as well as upon the rest. No 
devoted man will shrink from the labour which 
this obligation imposes upon him, and least of all, 
will such a one shrink from it in times like these. 
Peace is not to be got to the Church, nor comfort 
to be secured to ourselves, by refraining from inves- 
tigation of the points of controversy now at issue ; 
but, on the contrary, by very serious and diligent 
application of mind to the particular consideration 
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of them. As you love God, therefore, and are 
zealous for the souls of men, and jremember your 
own accountableness, you will not be careless or 
easily satisfied in this affair. You will not throw 
away your time — that I say not your temper too— 
on the perusal of what may be found in ephemeral 
tracts and newspapers touching the questions under 
discussion now; neither will you yield yourselves 
to any array of extracts from the writings of any 
former age ; but you will go to original sources, 
and hear great writers speak for themselves, and 
consult patiently the early records of the Church ; 
at the same time, like the wise Bereans, ** search- 
ing the Scriptures daily," and receiving as necessary 
to salvation as much as may be proved by most 
certain warrants of the same. And then I think, 
as to rites and forms, there need be no great diffi- 
culty : if any are conscious of carelessness and 
negligence with respect to rubrical directions, let 
them return to the rule laid down, as in duty 
bound ; but if the question be as to the restoration 
of obsolete practices, which may once have obtained 
in the Church, but are not rubrical, we are bound 
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by our ordination vow, "reverently to obey our 
Ordinary, and other chief ministers, unto whom is 
committed the charge and government over us, 
following with a glad mind and will their godly 
admonitions, and submitting ourselves to their 
godly judgments." If it be meet that the people 
should apply to us in difficulties, it is meet that 
we should apply to our own right reverend fathers 
in God, instead of always taking it for granted 
that there is no difficulty in a case, and no danger, 
because we ourselves may see none. 

Finally, my Brethren, let us " love one another 
with a pure heart fervently." Let those that are 
"strong bear with those that are weak, and not 
please themselves." Let us not make one another 
" offenders for a word." Let us hear both sides in 
all debates ; let us not take reverse of wrong for 
right ; let us " prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good." Let us be ever labouring at our 
post, and ever " speak the whole truth boldly as 
we ought to speak," and " whatsoever we do, let us 
do it heartily, as unto the Lord and not unto men " 
— and thus we shall stand accepted with God, ^.\^d 
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shall obtain, besides, the confidence as well as the 
affections of those among whom we minister ; so 
that they will gladly ask our counsel, and be 
followers of us as we are of Christ, when, other- 
wise, they might be in danger of being "blown 
about by every wind of doctrine," and of engaging 
in ** strifes to no profit, but to the subverting of the 
hearers." 



V. 

SOME CAUTIONS AND PRACTICAL 

SUGGESTIONS IN A TIME OF 

RELIGIOUS AGITATION. 

1843. 



My Reverend Brethren: 

The season has returned which constrains 
me to think of my own insufficiency, and of the 
special need I have of the divine support. I must 
again address the Clergy, and it is still in troublous 
times. I ask your indulgence and your prayers. 

The days of religious stagnation are gone by. 
Days of ferment and controversy have succeeded, 
and are still proceeding. I am not about to dis- 
cuss the questions which are at issue, much less to 
arbitrate in the strife. For, far as I am from think- 
ing our disputations unimportant, or the parties 
engaged mean men — and little as I desire to divert 
your attention from what is going on, or to deny 
that much is going on which is alarming — it la ^^^ 
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not my place authoritatively to deliver judgment, 
neither should I be competent if it were so. 

Nevertheless, I still bear in mind the fact that 
these controversies are actually pending; and, in 
consequence, I have a few words to say, chiefly 
to my juniors, in a way of general caution against 
the snares of a time of religious agitation ; and I 
shall add some suggestions of a practical nature 
with reference to our general duty ; for, in the dis- 
charge of it, we may obviously be much impeded, 
and perhaps wrongly biassed, by the distractions of 
such a period as the present, whatever view we 
may take of particular points debated 

My Reverend Brethren, all things are instru- 
ments in the hand of God, which He is wont to 
overrule for the purification and final benefit of the 
Church, which is Christ's body. Even controversy, 
ill-omened as the word may be, is not an unmixed 
evil ; it is at least better than lethargy and religious 
indifference. Let us not, therefore, say, " What is 
the cause, that the former days were better than 
these ? " * but taking that state of things in the 

• Eccles. vii. lo. 
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midst of which we are actually placed as we find it, 

• 

let us avail ourselves of any advantages which may 
be drawn from it, and watch against its peculiar 
evils. And trusting to Him who says, "As thy 
days so shall thy strength be,"* to " make dark- 
ness light before us, and crooked things straight," 
be it our main concern to '* make full proof of our 
ministry," and to use faithfully whatsoever we have 
in hand of ordinary means and helps for winning 
souls to Christ 

It is a matter included in our own commission, 
that we show the Lord's people their transgressions ; 
and we are wont to think that we have taken a 
good step in advance, if we have in any sort done 
this, though we are not come to a halting-place 
thereby. Then, if what has come upon us suddenly 
after quiet times may but serve — as I presume it 
has done in many cases — to convince us of past 
negligence ; that we have taken, it may be, too 
much upon trust some things which we ought more 
fully to have investigated ; that we are not prepared, 
in all respects, as we ought to be, for the defence of 

* Deut. xxxiii. 25, 
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truth or the refutation of errors ; or that we have 
followed a multitude to do amiss, by suffering some 
practices to become obsolete, which we had no 
authority to dispense with, and which had better 
have been retained for their own usefulness* sake— 
surely the conviction is a step gained in our own 
case. As I have urged upon you heretofore,* we 
may "ask for the old paths, and walk therein," 
and learn our obligation to more diligent study 
of matters connected with our own sacred office. 
And if, making no party of men our masters, we 
carefully compare the affirmations of the present 
day with the one standard of truth, the Scriptures, 
neither forgetting our own articles and formularies, 
nor disregarding that testimony of primitive an- 
tiquity to which our Church refers ; t if, besides, we 
read but a few good books well, instead of trying 
to discover the opinions of old writers on particu- 
lar points by the help of an index or table of con- 
tents ; and proceed all along humbly and cautiously, 
with a deep sense of responsibility to God and to 
His people — truths if it has been hidden, will come 

* See Charge, 1840. t Art vi. xx. 
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from under the bushel — innovation will be detected 
— replies given long ago to objections now promul- 
gated as if they had never been answered, will be 
reproduced to set against them — and, at the same 
time, we shall come to discern the wisdom of our 
Church, both in her abolition of some ceremonies, 
which, however instituted with godly intent at 
first, were at length turned to vanity and supersti- 
tion, and in her retaining of others which, although 
devised by man, are yet good to be reserved, as 
well for a decent order as because they pertain to 
edification.* And if the study and labour required 
for these investigations be exercise advantageous 
to our own minds, and the results for the strength- 
ening of us in our ministry, we may well thank 
God for having been forced upon such inquiry. 

But, my Reverend Brethren, every time of con- 
troversy must, as I have said, have its snares ; not 
the same, it may be, to all, but to one after this 
manner, and to another after that, as our tempera- 
ments and dispositions are. 

There will always be many by whom the turmoil 

* Preface to Common Prayer, Of Ceremonies, &c. 
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of disputation will be regarded with a peculiar 
abhorrence. They are studying to be quiet, they 
persuade themselves, and to do their own business: 
and "O that I had in the wilderness," they aie 
tempted to say with the prophet, " a lodging-plaoe 
of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people 
and go from them ! " * But to retire altogether 
from the present strife is not in the choice of any 
of us, and ought not to be in our wish. We must, 
I mean, abide at our post in faith, to teach tiie 
people " the truth as it is in Jesus ;" and " if we 
faint in the day of adversity, our strength is smalL*'t 
It may be harder to see our way in some respects 
than once it was, or rather, than we once thought 
it ; and harder to get a patient hearing for the doc- 
trine. But the storm seems not likely to blow 
over yet, and therefore we seem to have no way 
but to fortify ourselves by God's grace to face it. 
" If thou hast run with the footmen, and they haice 
wearied thee, how canst thou contend with horsea ? 
and if in the land of peace, wherein thou trustedst, 
they wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in 'the 

♦ Jerem. ix. a, t Prov. xxiv. la 
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swelling of Jordan ?'** It will be worse for us in 
the end if we prefer peace to truth ; if we do, wc 
shall lose both shortly. We must watch, therefore, 
against any natural indecision of character which 
we may be conscious of ; we must speak out where- 
soever, upon good grounds, we are come to be per- 
suaded of anything, not caring what name we may 
get or lose by it. And in the search after truth, 
though we may be correct in holding that the 
middle way is most commonly the best, we must 
see that we do not confound moderation with 
indifference, or excuse ourselves in "halting be* 
tween two opinions," or suffer ourselves to be 
** blown about by every wind of doctrine," whilst 
there is, under God, a remedy. 

The times have their snares, also, for the eager 
and zealous. Such will investigate, perhaps, no 
more than others. They will take up notions, 
very possibly, on half-persuasions. They will catch 
at once at what is but plausible. They will 
imagine that they have thought, when they have 
only deputed or accepted others to think for them ; 

* Jerem. xii. 5. 
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and having, as they suppose, renounced an error, 
they will adopt its opposite, too much as a matter 
of course, for truth ; and having taken up this or 
that view warmly, they will be in danger, even 
when they are right, of giving to a particular truth 
a disproportionate importance. 

In their teaching, they will possibly even assign 
to the mint, anise, and cummin, the place and 
space which should have been occupied by the 
weightier matters of the law. They will forget, 
where their favourite conviction seems to be 
trenched upon, that things apparently opposed to 
one another may have a consistency, though not 
manifest to themselves ; and they will accordingly 
not only rejoice in bringing to view of all men what 
has been in peril of oblivion ; in doing that, they 
may be tempted to suppress themselves, if not to 
denounce, something else which ought, nevertheless, 
to be thoroughly received and believed, because it 
may be proved by most certain warrants of holy 
Scripture. 

These observations, I ailmit, are very common* 
place and obvious. But the ^tate of things which 
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they refer to is adverse to the cool CQnsideration 
of admitted truths, and therefore it may not be, 
altogether useless to have touched upon them. 

I proceed now to our general duty. The religion 
of the present day, I fear, is wont to bp a religion 
of occasional excitenient and occasional exertion, 
much more than a . religion of patient continuance 
in well-doing, and of constant quiet progress in 
the divine life. If so, two things ^specially should 
seem to lie upon us in our ministrations towards 
the people. To bring them to understand, first, 
that if they would save their souls alive, there is 
something explicitly, and with pains-taking, to be 
done in that matter every day; and next, that 
they may not make choice for themselves amongst 
God's instituted means of grace, but most thank- 
fully and industriously employ them all. For no 
one of them has been given to do the office of any 
other, but it is, on the contrary, by the conjoint 
operation of them all, in the constant and believing 
use of them, that, under God, souls are won to 
Christ, and kept with Him to the end. 

Let us look, then, to the means whicK t^Nft. 

^ 7. 
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Church has in hand for the edifying of the'^Bodty 
of Christ 

There is a work of religpious teaching in which 
we are to minister to the people, and to be received 
by them as Christ's ambassadors ; and there are 
also devotional exercises in which they are to Ife 
occupied themselves, and to have communion ivitfi 
God in private, and in public also are to '* accbttt'- 
pany us to the throne of the heavenly grace." 1 
have a word to say on both of these, and on thfeir 
bearing on one another. 

Under the first head, of course, is comprehended 
the public preaching of the Word; though that is 
far from constituting the whole of it. Now, bf 
preaching, as it is an art or gift, I said the littfe 
which I might presume to say in my Charge for 
1837, printed at your request And with reference 
to the matter of our instructions, I am not now 
about to speak particularly. But it is in cleir 
connection with my main design to make this one 
remark. There are none among us who are fibt 
liable to be drawn aside to some form or otfief 5f 
partiality in our discourses. We have, indeed, all 
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-Solemnly declared our persuasion that the holy 
Scriptures contain all doctrine necessary to salva- 
tion, and our determination to teach as necessary 
fciio more than may be concluded and proved there- 
by ;* and we have all heard St Paul, " I have not 
$l^unned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God ;" and it is also in itself most true, that the 
^pqtrine delivered by us is then only, irt absolute 
strictness, " the doctrine which is according to god- 
,Uness," when all the prescribed ingredients are 
preserved in the delivery of it, and exhibited in 
.fheir scriptural proportions to each other. But 
however honestly we may aim at this, who will say 
;lt is easy to be done ? We have all our prejudices 
and our ignorances, and too much to warp our 
Judgments. There is help for us, however, in our 
God, if we pray to Him. And attention to two ot 
three hints which I shall suggest might perhaps 
be of some little benefit. It might be useful to 
look more carefully to the cycle of our Church's 
^services, and to the method and order observed by 
^^^r in putting the particulars of divine truth before 

• See Ordination Service, 
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ui5, So as to mark; from time to time, the subject 
given to us, and the season passing over us, and 
fall in with the Church's views. In our private 
reading of the Scriptures, it might be well to 
make a point of pausing specially upon sucft' 
passages and expressions as heretofore we have 
been least used to pause' upon. It might help us' 
to supply defect and to remedy disproportion, did 
we make it a rule, at the end of the year, 'for 
instance, to inquire what our subjects of discourse 
have actually been, and what has been left out ; 
and thus, too, we might possibly detect ourselves; 
if sloth or idleness should have led us to confine 
ourselves too much to those points which, for somb 
reason or other*, we can treat upon with most eiisct 
It would be serviceable to us, also, to study the 
variety of vehicles ifi which truth is conveyed, and' 
of methods by which it is illustrated in holj^ 
Scripture ; for then history, type, parable, and the 
like, would all assist us in their different mannen^^ 
to put the truth Hot only more affectingly, bnt- 
mof e fully, befofq different minds ; and, particularly;! 
we should not lo3e, the peculiar adv^mtages afforded: 
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US. hy the. biographj^ of the Bible for showing our 
bearers to themselves, and enforcing many impor- 
tant particulars of duty which, may very, profitably 
bo touched upon in connexion with other things, 
though each, by itself, may hot furnish matter for 
a discourse* And not tp instance further, it wdiild 
be better, I think, if it were more our habit to 
prieacih strictly upon our text, instead of finding a 
text for our topic. For thus we should be led by 
the band by the written Word^ which is the safest 
way ; and if we have read up to our text, so as to 
have iSeen what is the special use made' of the 
matter declared in it, in the place where it stands, 
and for the 'occasion upon which it is delivered, we 
shall learn to make right use of it ourselves ; and get 
a .reflected light uponi it dIsOj which will show us* 
aiore of the thing itself, as well as of the dependency 
of other things upon it* 

But, my Reverend Brethren, public p5reaching is 
l>ut a part of religious teaching, and it will not 
prevail, as we could desire, without its proper ad- 
juncts and subsidiary instruments to prepare for it 
^d; to accompany it. I do not mean that a word 
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may not strike, and, by God*s blessing, upon ^ft^ 
consideration, tell occasionally, so as to do pennan 
nent good. But we speak commonly to such as are 
neither wise nor willing, and to very many who 
have never been exercised in considering at alL » 

To meet the difficulty, however, there is the 
primitive ordinance of catechizing. The Chutch 
has also provided us with a catechism, and the 
rubric says, " The curate of every parish shaU. 
diligently, upon Sundays and holy days, after the 
second lesson at evening prayer, openly in the 
church instruct and examine so many children of 
his parish sent unto him as he shall think con- 
venient, in some part of this catechism." > 

I made this, however, a special subject of addrestf < 
to you in 1835, and therefore am not going to 
enlarge upon it now. But one short sentence which: 
I then quoted from Dean Comber I will repeat^': 
"Sermons,** he says, "can never do good on aa.: 
uncatechized congregation/* If he is right, let.. 
those who are zealous for rubrics be zealous . fop:> 
this. It is a good deal more than a direction forfi 
orderly proceeding, and the neglect of it will beiMic 
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better supplied by a second sermon, than a neglect 
of common arithmetic would be by a lecture on 
algebra. On this, however, I will not now dwell. 
Only you will bear with me if I advert to a single 
point which will go far to prove the necessity and 
advantage of this preparatory method. 
^. There is a part of our work in which we often 
fiieet with what is well nigh enough to break our 
hearts if we truly love the souls of men, inasmuch 
as in the doing of it we are often called upon to 
be teachers " out of season." I mean, when no work 
df instruction ought, in reason, to He upon us, ojf 
can be prosecuted hopefully, though the necessity 
is extreme. I refer, of course, to the visitation of 
tbe sick. We go to see a grown man ; he has been 
a regular church-goer ; we have seldom missed him, 
and so we imagine that we have now only to refer 
him to what he knows, that he may fix his mind 
upon it in the special manner that his situation 
calls for. He hears us. He assents, probably, tb 
evety word we say ; but a few questions put to 
him will suffice — I do not say, always, but I do say, 
often-^to discover to us that he knows nothing;. 
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Indeed sometimes, use what plainness of speech' 
we may, we can get rtothing out of him in reply, 
which may so much as certify lis that he does 
even now take our meaning. I have seen this, 
ilas! too often. But, my Reverend Brethren, I 
have seen, also, the deathbeds of many youttgJ 
persons, who have, to my knowledge^ received that 
sort of catechetical instruction which I think so 
necessary ; and certainly the good effects havc^ 
shown themselves. I do not mean to exaggerate.. 
I do not mean to pronounce where God is judge 
himself, but this I will affirm and testify— thai I 
have scarcely seen a single case' where the young 
person has not been, in some very . important 
respects, in a better condition through the pain$i 
taken with him— where he has not been, at lea^;: 
so far the better, as that he may be* takcit mjJ- 
ifcadily at that point at which oiir visitation ^^ 
vice presunies the sick person to be, when it dirB€te«/ 
it^ exhortation to him, and will hkve him to be^- 
examined touching his faith and his repetitanct£n 
And this is enough for my present argument, wbeb''- 
I state it, as I do,. a3 the ordinary result, not ofc 
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children's Having been put in some way to school, 
nor yet of their having learned to say the Church 
Catechism by rote, but of their having been 
catecTietically '* instructed," as well as continually 
" examined ''^ in its contents, as the rubric directs 
and' intends. 

' Let catechizing make way, then, for preaching ; 
but if it cannot be so always, you may at least 
help to elementary instruction those who were 
not under your care in youth, by catechizing chil- 
dren ' ** openly in the church " in their presence, 
or a single child — one of their own, perhaps— as 
you meet parent and child together at their homes. 
But at all events; the people of our charge must 
in some way be taught and admonished, not only 
publicly, but from house to house. To this we all 
stand pledged by our vowj* and it is also absolutely 
necessary, and will prove ordinarily of great ad- 
vantage to us. For by the intercourse thus arising, 
whilst we convince the people that we take an 
interest in them, we come also to acquaint our- 
selves with' their habits of thinking, and with their 

* Ordination Service. 
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particular prejudices and errors, and to see how 
we may order our public discourses so as to con- 
descend to men of low estate. 

I come now to devotional exercises. Christ is 
not formed in men by hearing only ; they will still 
want the stabiHtating principle : and indeed, if 
pulpit eloquence is valued for itself, as it is some- 
times wont to be, church-going is no better than 
going to a theatre, and in its effects possibly worse. 
For a man is deceived thereby ; he thinks that he 
has done a religious work when he has not ; and 
taking himself, too, to be benefited in proportion as 
he has been excited, he is disappointed if the same 
thing does not occur continually ; and this b^ets a 
love of wandering from preacher to preacher, under 
pretence of seeking a sounder doctrine, but in truth 
only for more excitement. 

The people, therefore, have got nothing which 
they will hold fast for good, till they have been 
brought to seek the Lord for themselves, and to 
live in habitual communion with Him. 

It will be our wisdom, then, in the first place^ to 
put them upon their guard against efforts made 
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to bring our Church's formularies into contempt 
with them. 

Many ignorant people in our parishes have 
learned to identify the worship of God by a form 
of prayer, with what they c^W formality — meaning 
a mere lifeless worship; and thus our Liturgy, 
which might do so much for them, comes to be 
scorned as something worse than useless. 

Now, no doubt, God may be " nigh in our mouth, 
while he is far from our reins,** and then we say our 
prayers without praying. And in this way our 
Liturgy may be abused, and by some, possibly, is 
abused all their days. They hear the prayer, but 
"though it just suits their case, and expresses what 
ought to be their desires, they do not join in it, so 
as to lift up their hearts to God by means of it; 
From childhood they have been familiar with the 
words, and that is enough for them ; they have 
never made it their business to weigh the sense of 
them, and they deal by them as if they had no 
sense. A grosser error, of course, there cannot be ; 
but we might do much to remedy it — not by sub- 
stituting for the form which they 4o not follo>« , ^xs. 
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extempore prayer which they scarcely can follow— 
though that might rouse them by its npvelty, like 
so much more preaching, and so suit the taste of 
some of them — but in a better way. 

Let our people be more explicitly instriicted who 
it is that comes to meet them in the church, an4 
whom they go to meet ; that, as God speaks tp 
them in the lessons, so they to Him in prayer. 
Let them be taught what common prayer is ; that 
they are to pray not only with one another, but 
for one another, and with, and for, the universal 
Church ; so that, indeed, every praying man is 
helping all, and may know, to his comfort, that hq 
is helped by all — as ought, in all reason, to be th^ 
case with those who are " all called in one body,"* 
and are "every one members one. of another."t 
Besides this, let the Liturgy be itself explicated iti 
its details. Let care be taken that they have the 
book ; for, my Reverend Brethren, we can never go 
too low, or be too explicit in our vigilance ; ailij 
let them be led to utter the responses, and to see 
how they are responses to that which precedes.' 

♦ Coloss. iii, 15. t Rom, xU. 5. 
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And let their attention also be called particularly 
to that which is the peculiarity of the Psalms, oil 
Recount of which they are read in the daily ser* 
vices; that they are not declarations by the Psalmist 
of what God has wrought or ordered — at least not 
chiefly so — but rather the Psalmist's.own addresses 
to God, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and the discourses of his soul with Him writteil 
5ind handed down that the Church and its -indi- 
vidual members in all ages may use them in the 
same way, and commune with God by meaps of 
them. 

Were the people brought to this, one of the 
first fruits of our care would be, that preaching 
Should do it3 work far better. For if a man's heart 
has really been lifted up unto the Lord all the 
service through, in confession, supplication, inter- 
cession, and thanksgiving, and he has seen God 
seeing him, he will surely be in a very different 
$tate of mind for listening to Christ's ambassador; 
from him who has been forgetting God in his own 
house, and whose thoughts have been at the ends 
of the earth. But to say nothing of this, the true 
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worshipper has been already enabled to do a thing 
more excellent in itself, and harder to be done, 
than the listening with ever so much attention and 
interest to a sermon ; though when he shall hav6 
done that too, he will by God's blessing be still 
further edified. 

Again, that error of another sort may be pre* 
vented, it were well that the people should leani 
to consider prayer as being what indeed it is, not 
only a privilege but a duty. A necessary act of 
homage to God, as well as a seeking of good things 
at his hands ; so that if they at any time let the 
season for prayer go by without praying, they not 
only lose a benefit, but commit a sin, and incur the 
divine displeasure. And besides this, they should 
be brought to perceive that in order to have and 
preserve the spirit of supplication, they must abide 
in the constant habit of it ; that, though it is well to 
cry out, like Peter upon the water, when we fed 
our peril, and to speak when our minds are affected 
and our hearts burn within us, we must yet not 
wait for this ; but, whether our '* heart is ready," or 
our " soul cleaveth to the dust," our " duty to God 
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ift" Still "to call upon Him."* And if, in spite of 
disinclination, we will do so, the love of that which 
fe commanded will spring up in time through 
grace ; whilst if we will not, we shall soon cease 
from prayer altogether. 

Our Church has shown her sense of these things 
by her provision of a daily service. I do not say 
bow far it is practicable to return to the use of it ; 
but suppose only the spirit of the provision acted 
upon at homey by those who hear our sermons, a 
very different result would, I think, ensue from 
what may be hoped for otherwise. The manna for 
the day's consumption would be gathered every 
day, and there would be such an explicit setting 
of God daily before them by Christian people, as 
would leaven all their ordinary proceedings so as 
to piake them parts of godliness. 

-In order to this, however, it will be well that 
prayer as well as preaching should be accompanied 
J^y. its proper adjuncts ; and of these I will now 
mention two — fasting, and almsgiving. 
, As to the first, a superstitious use may, no doubt, 

r 

* Church Catechism. 

O 
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be made of it ; and it is the fact, that our blessed 
Lord rebuked the Pharisees for fasting hypocriti- 
cally.* But surely the pains taken to testify 
against the abuse of the ordinance is in itself so 
much recognition of its value when rightly used 
But, besides, did not our Lord fast himself, and 
have not the saints of God done the sanle in all 
ages,t and is it not again and again commanded ? 
If St. Paul kept under his body, and brought it 
into subjection, lest that when he had preached to 
others he should be himself a castaway, does not 
this speak for his view of the necessity of exercises 
of this kind ? And if it was " after long abstinence " 
that he received by the mouth of an angel the 
gracious assurance that God had given him all that 
sailed with him, does not this speak for God's 
acceptance of intercessory prayer when thus accom- 
panied ? Our Church has her fasting days, her 
season of Lent, her collect, in which she beseeches 
Him "who for our sakes did fast forty days and 

* Matt. vi. 16-18. 

t 2 Chron. xx. Jonah iii. 7-10. Esther iv. 16. Ezra viii. 21, 
22. Daniel x. 2, 3. Joel ii. 15, &c. Matt. ix. 15. Mark il 2a 
Acts xiii. 3 ; xiv. 23. I Cor. ix. 27. 2 Cor. vi. 5 ; xL 27. 
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•forty nights, to give us grace to use such abstinence, 
that our flesh being subdued to the spirit, we may 
ever obey his godly motions ;" and she has also 
her homily of fasting, in which she expounds the 
benefit of it. 

If, therefore, something be not done to bring 
the people back to the "practice, when it has been 
neglected, as well as to warn them against abusing 
it, which no doubt is needful also, surely the Scrip- 
tures and the Church are both against us, as well as 
the reason of the case ; and we are "keeping back 
something that is profitable," The mere abstinence, 
it may be granted, may be less necessary as a 
means or instrument to those who can scarcely 
get their bread. But there are many persons in all 
our parishes, neither drunkards nor gluttons, whose 
souls, nevertheless, are much thrown back by a 
degree of daily excess in eating and drinking, and 
whom therefore fasting might help, and would 
help, were it resorted to for that purpose explicitly, 
and "as unto the Lord.'* And though "the sacri- 
fice of God is the broken spirit," yet, if fasting 
be not only a fit outward testimony of inward 

O 2 
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humiliation, and a suitable recognition of our duty 
therein, but also a kelp to it — and if there be a kind 
of ill habits and affections, as well as of evil spirits, 
which will ordinarily not go out, but by prayer and 
fasting, but will go out by God's blessing on the 
two — then to prayer fasting should be added, and 
will be by such as are in earnest — and this the 
people should be taught. 

The other fit concomitant of prayer is almsgiving- 
Under the law, none might appear before the 
Lord empty.* It was the custom of the primitive 
Churchf for every Christian to lay something by 
on the first day of the week for pious uses, and 
our Church recognizes this, and calls to it by the 
offertory — " After the sermon the priest shall return 
to the Lord's table, and begin the offertory ; and 
whilst the sentences are in reading, the church- 
wardens shall receive the alms of the people in a 
decent basin, and reverently bring it to the priest, 
who shall humbly present and place it upon the 
holy table." 

Now we know that, save on sacrament days, this 

* Deut. xvi. 1 6. t I Cor. ;Kvi. 2. 
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has generally been suffered to become obsolete — 
and that on those days also it is obsolete in effect, 
with respect to all who are not communicants ; so 
that depriving themselves of what would be the 
best conclusion of their business in the house of 
prayer, they are in fact deprived also of what 
would be the next best. 

All, however, that I intend at present, is to 
submit to you whether something that is useful 
may not be gathered from consideration of the 
principle on which the rubric proceeds. 

Almsgiving is a duty in itself most important to 
be done, but that it may be well done, it needs, I 
think, to be better understood. If, however, that 
view of it be taken, which in our Church's directions 
with reference to it is implied, the whole matter 
will thereby be put upon a better footing. 

I by no means intend to say, that the people 
should give only at the offertory, and through the 
priest. Every one has his special claims upon him, 
and his cases which he must investigate himself ; 
and a special influence too, which on his neigh- 
bour's account as well as his own, he must tcva.v\- 
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tain in his place, by his personal kindnesses and 
attention to the distresses under his eye. There 
are public charities, also, to be supported, and re- 
ligious societies which may fitly enough make 
their appeals to the country, through those who 
are most competent to give special information 
respecting them. And I do not see why these 
things should be interfered with. But I could 
desire that the people should come to feel that a 
thank-offering, where it can be rendered, is as neces^ 
sary a part of worship as anything else ; at least, 
that confession, supplication, intercession, and 
thanksgiving, can in no other way be so fittingly 
followed up. Were this generally felt, the muUi^ 
tude would be brought to almsgiving, which they 
are not yet ; and so, larger funds would be raised for 
pious uses, and there would be a regular supply.* 
But besides this, what is now with many nothing 
beyond easiness and good-nature, would proceed 
henceforth on higher principles, and so become a 
higher act. Their worship and homage too — which 

* See Letter to the Clergy of Exeter by the Lord Bishop of that 
diocese, which had not appeared when the above was written. 
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is the consideration chiefly before us now — would 
thus be completed, and its. sincerity demonstrated ; 
and great would be the gain to their own souls, 
for their prayers and their alms— though there 
would, of course, he no proper merit in either — 
would come up for a memorial before God, and 
the praying spirit would be increased by the 
reaction of its fruits upon it. 

But I have detained you too long, my Reverend 
Brethren, and therefore I must pass over some 
things upon which I had it on my mind to speak. 
Only I will add this one word in reference to the 
sacraments — that the people have need to learn, 
not only diligently to attend upon them, and duly 
tp prepare for them, but also to have large expec- 
tations from them ; which if they shall have, what- 
soever God hath engaged for, He on his part will 
most surely keep and perform ; and especially, the 
body and blood of Christ will be verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's 
Supper, to the continual strengthening and refresh- 
ing of their souls. 

Such are our chief means and instruments. If 
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we can bring those committed to us to the stedfast 
use of all of them, it will be well. They will 
"serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto Him 
with reverence." And their profiting will appear 
unto all men by their quiet discharge of common 
duties, and their consistent abstinence from common 
vices ; by piety shown at home — by the exemplary 
discharge of relative obligations — not, perhaps 
by loud professions, but by "speech," neverthe- 
less, " always with grace to minister grace to the 
hearers." They will, moreover, not confound con- 
victions and impressions with the acquirement of 
Christian tempers and growth in grace ; and they 
will not wander up and down after novelties and 
excitements, but will abide contentedly within the 
fold of the Church, because they will have found 
pasture there, and have tasted what is indeed to 
be got out of her services by the humble and 
obedient worshipper. 

For ourselves, my Reverend Brethren, it remains 
chiefly to take heed that we be exemplary y as well 
as apt to teach ;* and now, especially, I thinki 

♦ See Charge for 1842. 
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that, " having salt* in ourselves, we have peace one 
with another," and, as far as in us lies, with all 
men. For, to recur for a moment to what I set 
Qut with, if there never were times which more 
than the present required unflinching integrity and 
sound discretion, sure I am that there never were 
times in which it was more indispensable that all 
our works should be done with charity. " Let 
brotherly love continue," then, whatsoever else be 
shipwrecked. 

. We must make great allowances for the people ; 
for the noise of the controversy has reached them, 
and they are the more perplexed the less they 
understand the nature of it They naturally think 
many things have a connexion with it, which have 
none, and are prone to fear where no fear is. 
We must, therefore, in all humility, be at the paitis 
of explaining to them anything which we may 
have been stirred up to do, to which they are not 
accustomed ; and it will, I think, be generally 
expedient to refrain from alterations or revivals 
of things gone by, which are not expressly com- 

* Mark ix. 5a 
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manded by producible warrant and authority. 
We must make great allowances, my Reverend 
Brethren, for one another; the cautious for the 
zealous, the zealous for the cautious — the elder for 
the junior, and the junior for the elder. Some are 
wondering at their neighbours' impetuosity, when 
they should be awakening from their own sluggish- 
ness ; and some are accusing their neighbours for 
want of zeal when they should be inquiring if their 
own zeal is according to knowledge. Let us " bear 
one another's burdens." Be we ever so well per- 
suaded that our own views are right, let us not 
think that violence or invective will draw any after 
us ; and lest we alienate any, let us be careful (for 
the caution is not needless) how we use or counte- 
nance the weapons of ridicule and satire. Finally, 
let us give none occasion to bystanders to say of 
us, "Are ye not carnal, and walk as men ?"* For. 
many watch for our halting, and it behoveth us 
to see to it that we forfeit not our people's con** 
fidence — that I say not, the blessing of Almighty 
God. 

* I Cor. iii. 3. 
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My Reverend Brethren : 

Many times as I have been called upon to 
address you on these occasions, I have always felt 
the necessity of casting myself upon your kind in- 
dulgence. It is well for me that I am sure of it, 
for I shall need it from you to-day more than everw 
It is probably known to all of you, that it has 
pleased Him, whose goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me hitherto all the days of my life, and 
who has not herein forsaken me, to deprive me of 
my eyesight. I can indeed see my way about the 
streets, but I can scarcely distinguish objects. I do 
not Recognize your faces now before me, nor can 
I read the brief notes which I hold in my hand, 
though possibly I may catch a word now and then 
to assist my memory. 
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Under these circumstances, instead of apologiz- 
ing to you for what must needs be a poor address, 
it might possibly be wiser for me to say nothing. 
And as I am incapacitated in many other ways 
for the discharge of my functions, it might perhaps 
become me to retire from my office. But indeed, my 
Reverend Brethren, it must go very hard with me 
before I can bring myself to this. It may please 
Him, to whom I leave it, to restore me in due 
time by an operation, as many have been restored 
in like case ; and though an interval of much in- 
efficiency, and it may be not a short one, must pasis 
ere this time arrives, I might probably do wrong 
by quitting my post as y^t. Dangerous, therefore, 
as it is to take the side of inclination, when deter- 
mining on a course to be pursued, I shall neverthe- 
less venture to do so now, and shall endeavour to 
do my best among you, until I shall either be 
restored by the operation I speak of, or through 
its failure be altogether set aside. • 

I cannot, however, speak to you to-day on any 
subject which requires investigation, or refereri<ie 
to books or documents, but must confine itiysel^ 
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if I am to speak at all, to some very plain matter, 
on which I may be enabled to treat without any 
other human aid than may be derived from my own 
recollection and experience. 

. Such a topic suggests itself to my mind. It 
relates to things in which I have been personally 
engaged for many years ; and what I shall say may 
perhaps serve as a sequel to several things which I 
have delivered to you heretofore concerning your 
ministerial obligations. 

The point to which I mean to apply myself is 
this: "The peculiar duties and responsibilities of 
the Clergy, as constituted the instructors and advo- 
cates of the poor ; and as placed in a position to 
exercise a special influence over them.'* 

Almighty God, with whom is no respect of 
persons, who made rich and poor, and careth for 
both alike, hath, my Reverend Brethren, specially 
avouched himself to be the Father of the friend- 
less, and the protector of those who have no other 
helper ; and our Master, Christ, hath set it forth 
as a special proof of his Messiahship, that He 
preached the Gospel to the poor. Neither of these 
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things, indeed, can justify us in regarding the poor 
exclusively, nor is it my intention to bring you to 
this in what I am about to say. But though wealth 
stands in need of guidance as much as poverty of 
consolation — and such as have knowledge have 
need to be cautioned against the abuse of it, as 
well as the ignorant to be taught — the poor, never^ 
theless, are in many obvious ways the most help- 
less class ; and God who has so ordered it, for the 
better trial of all, will have their disadvantages to 
be counterbalanced, and, as it should seem, is will- 
ing to make us his instruments for the work : at 
all events, the poor are everywhere the majority, 
and the parties, moreover, who can least dispense 
with the services of the minister of the Word. If 
we neglect any class, we do them a serious damage ; 
but if we neglect the poor, we take all. 

In addition to this, it may, I think, be said, that 
the present state of society is such as casts the 
poor more than ever on the clergy, both- in the 
towns and in 'the rural districts. In the former, 
the number of wealthy inhabitants is much dimin- 
ished ; and in the country, whilst the large laodt^df 
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proprietor can only exercise his influence upon one 
spot of. his wide domains, the smaller proprietors, 
who once spent their lives so usefully upon their 
estates — as a body residing in the country, are now 
almost extinct. Scarcely anybody lives at home 
upon a few hundreds a year. People of this class 
are occupied in professions, and accordingly dwell 
at a distance. All this is ill for the poor. In 
what manner may the evil be counterbalanced ? 
Happily, it has already been counterbalanced in 
no inconsiderable degree. The residence of the 
clergy upon their benefices has of late years much 
increased. In our own district there is scarcely 
an instance of a place or parish which has not a 
resident, virtually at least ; so that if the landlord 
be gone, the rector is come. 

Still the case stands no better than this. In 
the towns you have the poor the majority, and 
above them the professional men and the trades- 
men. The lawyer and the tradesman are both 
so full of business that neither can search out the 
poor. The medical practitioner, however, is among 
them, and is in many ways a great helper to the 
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clergy ; indeed, no class of persons do good to 
those below them at a greater sacrifice of personal 
labour and private interest ; and to these may usU" 
ally be added many zealous and pious women, who 
are ready to act as visitors of the poor at their 
own habitations. So that the clergyman is wont to 
have something to set against the disadvantage of 
being charged with an overwhelming population. 

In the country you have the poor, the farmer, 
and the clergyman, which last, if he is not here 
so much oppressed by numbers, has nevertheless 
every part of the work to do, as it were, with his 
own hands, with little or no aid in alms-deeds. 
Observe, however, I do not say that he has no 
assistance of this kind ; I should be very ungrate- 
ful if I stated this as my personal experience, 
for I have lived in a country parish forty years, 
where, without any application made for aid to 
the non-resident landed proprietors, the parochial 
charities have nevertheless been very effectually and 
liberally supported by the tenants at rack-rent 

Be these things, however, as they may, what 
could the poor do in any case without the resident 
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parochial minister ? who, where he may have 
helpers, is wanted to direct their zeal, scarcely less 
than where there are none, to supply their place. 

I come now, therefore, to my main topic. To 
speak generally, it is our duty to proceed with a 
peculiar, though not an exclusive, reference to the 
poor in all that we have to do. 

I. To them, in the first place, we must look in 
our public ministrations in the church, so that they 
may edify by our manner of discharging them. 

And here, if you will bear it in mind that it is 
my object all along to show the necessity, if we 
are to act upon the law of love, of condescending 
to men of low estate, you will pardon me if I 
instance first in so ordinary a matter as that of 
attention to your utterance and delivery in reading 
the Church services. The poor look upon this as 
a great gift. In country parishes especially, where 
they are exposed so much to the weather, they 
themselves, to use their own expression, are wont 
to be hard of hearing. Many of them, too, being 
unable to read, cannot be assisted in following 
you by their books, so that if you be not audible, 
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distinct, articulate, they cannot pray with you. 
If, then, so much rests on utterance, you must not 
be above studying it. It is to no purpose that 
you possess what may be looked upon as the 
higher gifts, if you be destitute of common ones. 

I come now to Preaching. Here, whether we 
speak to high or low, our matter must be sub- 
stantially the same. The grand doctrines and 
mysteries of the Gospel are needed by all alike, 
and may, indeed, be received unto salvation by the 
poor and ignorant, as well as by those above them. 
For they are to be received by faith, and that faith 
stands, not upon a process of reasoning, but upon 
the simple testimony of God's Word. No truth, 
therefore, may be kept back under pretence of 
incapacity in the hearers. 

But more painstaking, no doubt, is necessary in 
the statement and exposition of it to the unedu- 
cated. You will, of course, avoid what are called 
hard words, and will naturally prefer those which 
are of Saxon or English derivation. But, though 
no doubt there is a good deal in this, there may 
not be as much as is sometimes thought For 
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though, if you ask an ignorant person the meaning 
of an insulated word, the scantiness of his voca- 
bulary may make it difficult for him to give you 
change for it ; the thing meant by that word he 
may perfectly understand, as interpreted by the 
context of your discourse. 

Supposing the attention of your hearers to have 
been previously fixed, by an affectionate and ear- 
nest manner, more will depend on sentences of a 
simple construction than on mere words ; and more 
still, on an orderly and consecutive arrangement of 
the parts of your discourse, and on the faculty 
of helping the understanding by illustrations. 

But be the means to be used what they may, 
you forget the poor brother for whom Christ died, 
unless you explicitly make it your study so to 
speak as that you may be intelligible to the 
lowest — only it must be remembered that your end 
in bringing your manner down to him, is that you 
may raise him up to you ultimately in under- 
standing. 

Should you have schools established in your 
parish, and well conducted, your work will be 
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easier by-and-bye ; for you will be continually 
raising up in them persons who, as they advance 
in life, will have acquired habits of fixed attention, 
and have become capable of profiting by a con- 
tinued discourse. But if the time for this is not 
yet arrived, two advantages will nevertheless be 
secured at once. By the habit of catechising 
children on sentences of Scripture, so as to ques- 
tion the meaning into them, bit by bit, you will 
learn how to treat a text more clearly in the pulpit. 
And if you examine the children publicly in the 
church on some part of the Church Catechism, 
bringing them to produce the passages which 
confirm and explain it, you will thereby greatly 
interest and instruct the elder part of your con- 
gregation, and particularly the parents of your 
pupils. The general result will be, that your 
preaching will be more useful, neither need you 
be afraid of stumbling the wise this way. Religion 
is the common concern of all men, and therefore 
it is likely that there must be, as there surely is, 
a way of discoursing upon it which may suit all 
alike, and whilst it is simple and clear enough for 
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the ignorant, may not in any way be offensive to 
persons of true taste and better information. But 
in truth I may add, much plainness of speech is 
necessary, not only for the poor, but for the grade 
immediately above them, and perhaps I should not 
greatly err were I to say, for the grade above that. 

2. But we have to do with the poor, and that 
too for spiritual things, at their own homes as well 
as in the house of God. And I trust that the more 
frequent opening of the churches for divine worship, 
good as it is, will not be pleaded as exonerating 
us in any measure from this part of our work. 

Visit and admonish sick and whole within your 
cures, going among them as you are pledged to 
do by your ordination vow. Your commission is 
clear. Assume this, and none will question it ; 
and as this recognition of your credentials will 
secure for you a ready entrance into every house, 
and a respectful attention whilst you abide there, 
for spiritual purposes, your position in society will 
do the like when you come on temporal matters. 
What then is to be done } Our Saviour commands 
that we go out into the highways and hedges, and 
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compel men to come in to the spiritual feast ; and 
the Church calls upon us not merely to light our 
candle and set it on a candlestick, that whosoever 
is so disposed may look at it, but to seek for 
Christ's sheep which are scattered abroad, and for 
His children who are in the midst of this naughty 
world, that they may be saved. 

It should seem then that our first effort ought 
to be to bring the people to public worship, and 
to the constant use of the Word and Sacraments ; 
letting them know that to come to church twice in 
the day is more than twice as good as to come but 
once — for that he who only does this last, appears 
to serve God grudgingly and of necessity, whilst 
the other shows himself that cheerful giver whom 
the Lord loveth. Rest not, however, in simply 
telling them these things ; let your words be so 
ordered as to show them that you yourselves have 
not two ways of speech, one for the Lord's day, 
and the othier for other seasons, nor they two 
businesses to be prosecuted independently of eadi 
other. Show them rather, that the Sabbath was 
made for man, to be the leaven to leaven his weeto 
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day work, and that the week-day work is to be 
conducted on Sabbath principles; and that God 
and Christ, and death and judgment, and atone- 
ment and sanctification, are things which should 
be ever present to their minds, to be thought of, 
whether sitting in the house or walking by the 
way, or lying down or rising up. 

But let me add here a word of caution to my 
younger brethren. When you go into the houses 
of the poor, suffer them not to talk to you about 
yourselves, as they will be much inclined to do if 
they are zealous, and reckon you to be so, or 
about one another. Hear no parish news ; much 
less, parish slander. There is a deportment by 
which such things may be repelled — " As the north 
wind driveth away rain, so doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue ;" and this is a case 
in which you may be angry and yet not sin. It is 
quite fitting that you should be interested in the 
poor man's ordinary affairs, and you may show 
that you take that interest. You may notice the 
baby in the cradle, or the flowers in the garden, 
and your expressions of sympathy even in such a 
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trifle will not be thrown away. But, as a general 
rule, keep out of these communications whatsoever 
is not pertinent to your office in one branch or other 
of it. These things, however, being borne in mind, 
endeavour to get at alL 

If you visit the sick, first say a word to him in 
private ; for people are often much indisposed to 
discuss what is very near their hearts in the presence 
of their relatives, even more than. in that of others : 
but, that done, call in the household, showing that 
you deem the things that you have to speak upon 
to be not less necessary to be considered by the 
healthy than by the sick — for that, if the sick man is 
in peril because he is so near to judgment, the other 
is scarcely less so because he is abiding in a world 
of snares. If the patient is sitting up and can bear 
it, you may call in his next-door neighbour, and so 
extend your labour of love, and enlarge your oppor^ 
tunity of usefulness. 

There is a class of persons hard to be got at in 
most places — I mean, domestic servants. It must 
be your habit to be always inculcating upon heads 
of families their responsibility for their household^ 
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which may be obviously deduced from the words 
of the fourth Commandment — " thou, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maidservant, and the stranger 
that is within thy gates :" but if this has been 
seen to, you will not find it difficult when visiting 
any family of higher degree, to get them to bring 
in their servants to hear what you have to say, 
together with themselves. I never found any diffi- 
culty in this, nor yet in getting people to send 
the inmates in their families twice or thrice a week, 
and for a sufficient length of time, to be instructed 
for Confirmation, or to be prepared for the receiving 
of the holy Communion. Both these are con- 
venient and affecting opportunities, and neither of 
them should be willingly neglected. 

3. The poor, it is clear, are not usually in a 
condition to provide for the education of their 
families. You must charge yourselves, therefore, 
with this ; and if you do, you will find the parents 
approachable through their children, who may also 
be made instruments of good to them in many 
ways. Here, however, I must premise that the 
poor are very like the rest of us in this case. If 
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they may be won, as indeed they may be, by kind- 
ness and attention shown to their children, thejr 
may also be very easily affronted and offended by 
means of them. They are perhaps somewhat pre- 
judiced and unreasonable ; and even after they have, 
of their own mind, committed the care of their 
children to others, they are apt to be slow in recc^* 
nizing and appreciating the benefit, whilst they are 
all alive to injustice done them, and prone to 
suspect unfairness. But these are things not to be 
altogether wondered at or greatly complained of. 
Whosoever they may be whom we would influence 
for their good, the previous lesson whidi we must 
learn ourselves, is to bear with them. It is not the 
part of wise men to be soon angry with ignorant 
people ; we must rather overcome with kindness 
that evil in them, which is seldom altogether wilful, 
and be at pains to show them that the benefit 
which we would confer upon them really is a benefit 
Do not think it enough, then, that you have 
schools, or that you liberally pay for them. Charge 
yourselves with the actual superintendence, and 
acknowledge yourselves to be responsible for tiiQ 
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right conducting of them. If you have a good 
master, he will need to be encouraged and upheld ; 
whilst a bad one, on the contrary, must be watched. 
Get rid of an inefficient one at once : do not spoil 
a greater charity for a lesser. I do not say it in 
any spirit of unkindness ; but it is better even to 
leave a pauper to the parish, than to support him 
at the cost of your school 

If the parents see that you are regularly employed 
in the school, they will believe that things are well 
administered, and that their children have justice 
done them. And if the children are indeed well 
taught and love the school, as in that case they 
surely will do, the parents will perceive that so it 
is, and will duly value both things. You will often 
hear them express the pleasure they derive from 
having their children to read to them at home; 
and instead of complaining to you of any difficulty 
they have in making them attend school, their 
testimony will be, as I have often heard, "Our 
children will go — we can't keep them away ;" and 
if, besides, they hear them catechized in church, 
that is proof. 
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When you have once convinced the poor that 
you have done your own duty in these respects, 
you may call upon them to do theirs ; to aid the 
master, not to hinder him, not to suffer their 
children to make lying excuses, much less to put 
falsehoods into their mouths — to remember that 
"their blood will be required at the watchman's 
hand ;" and that if by the kindness of their neigh- 
bours they are exonerated from the task of instruct- 
ing their children, they are not the less bound, but 
much the more, to teach them by a good example. 
But this brings me to another point 
4. The poor, naturally enough, however unjustly, 
accounting themselves ill off, when they compare 
themselves with other classes ; and being probably, 
besides, not sufficiently aware that poverty itself, 
together with its attendant crosses and privations, 
is a talent to be improved and accounted for, not 
less than those gifts of fortune which are more 
obviously considered by us in this light — it should 
seem to be the duty of those who are charged 
with their souls, and bound accordingly to instruct 
them how to make the best of everything — ^to show 
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them what their real position is, with reference to 
the main business upon which they are come into 
the world. To make it clear to them that their 
condition has its advantages even greater than its 
disadvantages, and at the same time to point out 
to them their particular duties and obligations, as 
placed in this estate of poverty. 

In order to this, it is easy as well as fitting to 
put before them, first — the great wisdom and kind- 
ness of Almighty God in the ordinance of labour. 
How assuredly this is meant to keep the fallen 
creature out of mischief. In how vast a degree it 
is wont actually to accomplish this end, and how 
wretched and miserable those persons can never 
fail to be who, if they are " rich, and increased with 
goods, and in need of nothing," take themselves to 
be on that account exonerated from the necessity 
of industriously devoting their powers to some 
useful employment by which they may serve 
society. And next, how honourable a thing, also, 
and how acceptable to God, is the contented doing 
of an honest day's work, as unto the Lord, and in 
humble acquiescence in the fitness of His appoint- 
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ments ; so that the poor man thus acting, whilst he 
escapes the snares of " pride, fulness of bread, and 
abundance of idleness," may please God, and lay 
up for himself treasures in heaven, as well, and in as 
high degree, as the preacher or the almsgiver. 

It is easy too, as it is also indispensable, to make 
the poor understand, that the homely and every- 
day duties of industry, frugality, and sobriety, of 
punctuality in the discharge of their small debts, of 
contentedness, and cheerful subordination to their 
civil superiors, and the like, are not only duties 
to their fellow-creatures, but religious obligations 
imposed upon them by God's providence, which 
if they shall not study to discharge, they can by 
no means be Christian men. And above all, you 
must be continually calling upon them to remem- 
ber the declaration of the Apostle, " If any man 
provide not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house," he is not only a bad father or 
a bad husband, but "hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel." 

But poverty is one thing, and want another: 
the first, the ordinance of God, who says, "The 
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poor shall never perish out of the land ;" and 
therefore a thing to be acquiesced in, and that too 
hopefully, as capable of being turned to good : the 
other, not in the same sense God's appointment, 
but usually the effect of some sin or improvidence, 
and therefore not only a matter which may law- 
fully be deprecated, but one which it is a man's 
duty diligently to avoid and resist. 

Then call upon the poor further to see to it 
that they thankfully avail themselves of any helps 
with which others are willing to furnish them, for 
preventing that which is a bad condition in appear- 
ance only, from lapsing into one which will be 
bad indeed. I, mean such things as savings' 
banks and parochial clothing clubs, and the like, 
of which if the poor make due use, they will be 
placed thereby in a better condition for spiritual 
things as well as for temporal ones ; inasmuch as 
their minds will be relieved from many cares and 
anxieties, which, especially when they come upon 
them through their own neglect, cannot but greatly 
impede them in the discharge of their Christian 
duties. 
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5. I come now to the last point which I have 
to notice. I have called the Clergy not only the 
instructors of the poor, but their advocates. They 
stand, I mean, between the two grades of society, 
to plead with the one for the other. If so, it is 
a main part of our duty towards these our clients, 
to instruct the rich how they ought to behaVe to 
them. 

Tell the rich man, then, that the poor is Christ's 
brother, to be provided for as such by all who 
profess to love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. Tell 
him, further, to what end he himself has his wealth, 
that it is to prove him whether he will act upon 
the law of love or not ; that he is not the pro- 
prietor, but the steward, of what he possesses, and 
that " it is required of stewards that a man be 
found faithful ;" that therefore he must do good 
and communicate, and that, according as he shall 
or shall not, he will either make to himself friends 
of the unrighteous mammon, or provide that his 
wealth shall be a swift witness against him, when, 
naked as he came into the world, naked he must 
leave it, to go as he came. 



/ 
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Further, let it be urged upon the rich, that they 
cannot employ their leisure in a better manner 
than in being the contrivers and supporters of 
schemes and plans for bettering the condition of 
the poor, whether spiritually or temporally. That 
they must be church-builders, for instance ; and, 
being so, take care that the poor have the full share 
of the benefit — not a place at the great man's foot^ 
stool; nor an incommodious sitting, where they 
may catch cold by draughts of air— but as much 
room as any ; so that,Jn the house of God at least, 
rich and poor may be seen to meet together upon 
a footing of equality, before the Lord, Whd is 'the? 
maker of them all. — ' ■ 

Of course the opulent must be called to alms-" 
giving : this is necessary on their own account ; and 
you are not faithful to them unless you uargd them 
to it, if the words of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
He spake unto us be true, that *'it ismpre blessed 
to give than to receive.^' But at all events/ ij^bu 
are not the advocates of the poor if you omitthis^ 
or reserve the mention of iti aitc^getiher fon what are> 
called charity-sermons, instead of unfolding th& 
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principle from time to time : and then, if any per- 
sons will constitute you their almoners, accept 
thankfully that respect paid to your office, and 
render strict account of your distribution, as SL Paul 
himself thought it good to do, thereby " providing 
things honest, not only in the sight of God, but 
also of mea" I by no means, however, would 
have you look for it, that all the bounties of your 
parishioners should pass to their objects through 
your hands, for to expect this seems to me to 
savour more of a desire to be "lords over God's 
heritage," than of a befitting care to be " ensamples 
to the flock." 

Mention has been made of clothing clubs: I 
received a scheme of such an institution sevefcil 
years a^, from a venerable and exemplary clei^- 
man of the Deanery of Newport, and having acted 
upon it up to this time, I will ask your leave to tfell 
yon ihy experience of its working. i 

The poor at once perceived the advantages,' and 
a hundred and twenty families immediately^'be- 
came'vrieeldy contributors; to the amount of about 
70/. At th6 lend of thirteen years the cbntiibirtfWhs 
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of the same number of families were very nearly 
doubled, though they neither received nor looked for 
any addition to the trifling bonus originally given 
by way of encouragement Thus a disposition to 
save was manifested at once, and is become at 
length a habit, and a growing one. And it has been 
in this instance demonstrated for the encourage* 
ment of those who are willing to help the poor to 
help themselves, that they on their part are ready 
to meet their benefactors half way. As to the 
direct effects, a very considerable sum has been 
laid out by the poor in substantial comforts, which, 
by their own acknowledgment, would otherwise 
have been wasted, if not worse : habits of neatness 
and cleanliness have at the same time been mani^ 
festly promoted : and sure I am, besides, that, when 
you have brought the poor man to one comfort by 
means of his own improved habits, and the denial 
of his own selfish and sensual appetites, you will 
have done more for him than if you had yourselves 
given him ten. 

I will add but one thing more, witji respect to 
which you may possibly be useful, though it may 
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not come so strikingly within your province as 
some others which have been noted. If it be so 
that you have influence with the landed proprietors, 
exert it as you have opportunity, in prevailing 
upon them to look better to their cottages. It is 
beginning to be perceived and acknowledged in 
many quarters, that nothing tends more to the de- 
moralization of the poor than the over-crowding of 
them into filthy and cheerless habitations. But a 
comfortable house brings a man to be a keeper at 
home, helps him to find his pleasures in the society 
of his wife and children : he becomes a better father 
and a better husband ; and his surplus earnings, if 
there be any, are better spent : whilst there is no 
damage or loss to any, except it be to the keepers 
of the beer-shops and the gin-shops ; and indeed, 
since these also have souls to be saved, a real 
benefit will accrue to them in the end, if, through 
the reformed habits of such as were wont to be 
their customers, they be constrained to employ their 
labour and their capital in some manner which may. 
enable them to lead a more quiet life, and to serve 
God with less distraction. 
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But it IS time that I should conclude. 

I am well aware that in calling you ^to the par- 
ticulars of duty which have been considered, I 
may seem to have been laying upon your shoulders 
no light burden : and I am aware equally that I 
could call you to take it up and carry it to the end 
with little confidence, did I not consider myself to 
be addressing those who, as a body of men at 
least, are honestly devoted to their work ; who 
have no object in life which they would willingly 
allow to interfere with it ; no higher scope of their 
ambition than to attain to success in it ; and who 
can conceive of no greater joy than to know that 
their spiritual children walk in truth. 

Of course you must love God, and be zealous 
for the honour of the Gospel ; of course you must 
love the souls of men, and be deeply interested for 
the poor especially ; or nothing of the nature which 
has been urged will be done or even seriously at- 
tempted. But let these be your principles, " bound 
about your necks, written upon the table of your 
hearts,*' and though I will still admit that your work 
will be one that will require nothing less than the 
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sustained vigour of all your energies, it will never- 
theless not^be a burden which you will ever desire 
to be ridded of, or which will actually prove in- 
tolerably oppressive. And as love lightens labour, 
so likewise is it wont to prove the best guide in 
labouring. The fervent affection in your hearts 
will not only appear in your manners, it will also 
furnish far better suggestions for the ordering of 
your whole deportment in doing your work, than 
can be prescribed by rules. What you do strenu- 
ously, will be done kindly also. You will not 
offend in the act of obliging, but will come at 
length to win more by your rebukes than some do 
by their gifts. For being in deed and in truth the 
consistent and faithful friends of the poor, it will 
in time be discovered by themselves, and your 
good will be recognized and appreciated. They 
will look to you instinctively in their distresses ; and, 
seldom finding themselves disappointed of your 
help, and never of your sympathy, they will at last 
come to view your admonitions also as charities, 
and will believe you to be their real friends even 
when you call them to self-denial. Till at length, 
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by the good hand of your God upon you, you 
will obtain your ultimate end with them^ so 
as not merely to attach them to your personal 
ministry and to the Church, but to bring them to 
be followers of the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 
Thus you will actually possess and maintain 
that influence which is so necessary for your work, 
and which God so evidently gives you the meani^ 
of acquiring, if you do not neglect your advantages. 
You will occupy your posts with comfort, as well 
as faithfully ; you will be respected and beloved ; 
and whilst you are studying to be quiet and to do 
your own business, you will be benefactors to your 
country also, in a peculiar manner and in a very 
high degree. For you will be instruments and 
agents, under God, and blessed by Him, for doing 
in and towards the country, that which is now 
more than ever wanted — namely, to bring together 
and cement into one well-compacted body the 
several grades of society, so that the. poor shall 
not envy the rich, nor the rich pass by the poor ; 
so that jealousies and evil surmisings shall cease 
from among us, and, instead of any class feeling 
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itself agg^eved by the exaltation of another, we 
shall preserve the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace, and rejoice, as we ought to do, in one 
another's prosperity, 

I hope that I have not heen misunderstood. I 
set out with saying that I was not about to plead 
exclusively for the poor, and I trust that I have 
not seemed to do so. I could speak but of one 
thing at a time ; and that one thing on which I 
have spoken is, I trust, in itself important, so that 
the time given to the consideration of it need not 
be looked upon as wasted. 

Let what has been advised be dofie, and the 
length and breadth of the land will feel it, and 
benefit will accrue to all grades of society, from 
the prince himself who is " served by the field," to 
the labourer who tills the field to serve him. 
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